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God Save the Flag 


Washed in the blood of the brave and 
the blooming, 
Snatched from the altars of insolent 
foes, 
Burning with star-fires, but never 
consuming, 
Flash its broad ribbons of lily and 


rose, 
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By OrtveR WENDELL HoLMEs 
Vainly the prophets of Baal would Borne on the deluge of old usurpa- 
tions, 
Drifted our Ark o’er the desolate 
seas, 
Bearing the rainbow of hope to the 
nations, 
Torn from the storm-cloud and 
flung to the breeze! 


rend tt, 
Vainly his worshipers pray for its 
fall; 
Thousands have died for it, millions 
defend it, 
Emblem of justice and mercy'to all: 


Justice that reddens the sky with her 
terrors, 
Mercy that comes with her white- 
handed train, 
Soothing all passions, redeeming all 
errors, 
Sheathing the sabre and breaking 
the chain, 


God bless the Flag and its loyal 
defenders, 
While its broad folds o’er the battle- 
field wave, 
Till the dim star-wreath rekindle its 
splendors, 
Washed from its stains in the blood 
of the brave! 


THE CHERRY VALLEY MASSACRE—On July 4 we 
commemorate the sacrifice of Our Fathers that made possible Our 
Flag and Our Country. Future generations will hold us responsi- 
ble for passing on untarnished the glorious heritage of the past. 
(Illustration from the motion-picture America.) 
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Colt light saps 








‘welcome’ too! 


OLT LIGHT in your home 
C when your neighbors call 
adds its greeting to yours. Its 
silent welcome is as watm as 
yours. 

Today more than 125,000 
farm homes glow with the wel- 
come of Colt Light. Twenty- 
five years of use have proved 
it the most practical farm light 
plant. Your home, too, can 
help you welcome your friends 
and neighbors, if you will in- 
stall Colt Light. 

} The cost of a Colt Light 
plant is little in comparison 
with the convenience and 


comfort it brings you. There 
is nothing to get out of order. 
An average of two or three 
fillings of Union Carbide and 
water each year is all the at- 
tention it requires. Colt Light 
is sunlight, man-made from 
carbide gas. 

Union Carbide for use-in the 
big two hundred pound capacity 
Colt Light plant is sold direct to 
the consumer at factory prices. 
One of the 175 Union Carbide 
Sales Company warehouses is lo- 
cated near you. Union Carbide is 
always uniform. World’sbest qual- 
ity. Highest gas yield. It is always 
packed in blue-and-gray drums. 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book 
“Daylight 24 Hours a Day” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


Kansar City, Mo. 
716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
6th & Market Sts. 


San Francisco, € al. 
8th & Brannan Sts, 


“Colt light 


——_____ 





New York, N.Y. 

30 East 42d Se. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

31 Exchange Se. 
Chicago, Iil. 

1001 Monadnock Block 


is sunlight” 


————aa~ — 








It’s a Hall—Better Than Ever 


HE 1925 Hall Mammoth Incubator 

has all the sterling qualities which 
have made the Hall narne famous during 
a quarter century. It is built in a fully 
equipped modern factory by workmen 
trained in accuracy and thoroughness. 
The cabinets will delight the lover of 
good workmanship and the sections will 
fit together so easily that you can readily 
make the entire installation yourself. 
Highly sensitive thermostats for every 
deck and for every compartment assure 
perfect temperature control. Large resources en- 
able the makers to guarantee prompt delivery. 
Sr cl il 
Hall Mammoth Incubators are made in Single, 


Double and Triple Deck styles. Extra Decks 


summer discounts offered to early buyers. 


for building up single-deck outfits. Capacities 
range from 1,200 to 48,000 eggs per machine. 


Mechanical Turning Trays can furnished 
for any make of incubator having level trays. 
Write for full particulars. 





Hall Double Deck — 
Incubator Equipped with | 
Hall Turning Trays a 1 
reall 
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The F. E. Hale Mfg. Company Dept. 292, Herkimer, N.Y. 


NUIPMENT 


HALLS 
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WANTED---A Breathing Spell 


A Farm and Home Talk 


E are still look- 


By M. C. 


ing for that 
“breathing spell” between planting and 
harvest. The fact is that there isn't any, 


on Beechwood Farm at least. The first 
part of the week we had a wonderful rain 
which put new life into the crops. It was 
very opportune and meant many thousands 
of dollars to Western New York, as it 
was becoming very dry. The combina- 
tion of good rainfall and abundant sun- 
shine has brought 
all crops on very 
rapidly. 

The remainder of 
the bean planting 
was completed dur- 
ing the past week 
and most fields are 
ready for cultiva- 
tion. Many have 
already been culti- 
vated. Corn is 
growing very well 
but needs 
cultivation as do 
and po- 
tatoes. Cultivation is a constant job for 
about six weeks after planting. We plan 
to get through all the hoed crops at Icast 
once a weck, although we don’t always 





always 


x. C 


Burritt 
tomatoes 


make it. 


Way Crop Will Be Light 


Haying, especially alfalfa and clovers 
will be early this year. Alfalfa harvest is 
already under way. We have a heavy 


crop in the cock at this writing, June 20. 
Clover will be very short and consequently 
light in yield in spite of the wonderfully 
fine stand. Alfalfa scores heavily again 
this year because of its deeper root sys- 
tem and earlier growth. Lack of moisture 
earlier in the season doesn’t seem to have 
affected its yield. It is hard to explain 
why more of this wonderful hay crop and 
soil builder is not grown in this section. 
Hay acreage is limited and fruit 
growers buy hay when easily 
grow it. Care must be used in selecting 
and preparing fields, but there is plenty 


many 


might 


they 


of proof that alfalfa can be grown sucry33- 

fully on nearly every farm in this region. 
The fourth spray, or the first codlin 

moth spray was begun on the 19th. This 


application promises to be a very import- 
ant one again. The injury from this 
orchard pest has been considerable during 
the past two years—so much so that the 
Experiment with the help of 
growers has stationed a man on the border 
line of Orleans and Monroe counties to 
observe and make records of egg laying 
and hatching dates and our sprays here in 
the lake region are timed by this observer. 
As the fruit is quite free from scab and 
plant lice to date, it only remains to con- 
quer this maker of “wormy” apples to put 
a fine clean crop on the market this year. 


Station 


Spray Neglect Causes Injury 
Many persons have commented on the 
injury to foliage apparent in many orchards 
this season. It is chiefly apparent in old 
neglected orchards and in 


BURRITT 


completely control 
these pests as is 
demonstrated in most well sprayed 
orchards where they are seldom serious. 
Severe infestations of case bearer in some 
well cared for orchards are occasionally 
hard to control compietely and sometimes 
do much damage in spite of spraying. 


Western New York Growers Meet 


The annual meeting of the Western New 
York Fruit Growers Packing Association 
was held in our local Grange Hall and one 
of the local packing houses here at Hilton 
during the past week, with the Editor of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST as the principal 
speaker. The innovation in meeting place, 
bringing the growers right into environ- 
ment of the orchards and the packing house 
for their meeting, as it did, instead of in 
the city hotel, proved a distinct success. 
About two hundred growers attended from 
all parts of the territory from Interlaken 
to Lockport. The chief feature of the 
meeting was the warm support of the di- 
rectors in their vigorous reorganization 
policies of the past year and the feeling 
of optimism now that the decks were 
cleared and the bills for experience paid, 
we are ready to go ahead on sounder lines. 


The auditor’s report for the first time 
showed a small reserve accumulated. 
The picnic season is with us again. This 


week it was Farm and Home Bureau Com- 
mittee men and women. Next week it is 
Sunday School, etc., etc. What should 
a busy farmer do when he has lots of work 
at home? Most of us enjoy picnics but 
we can’t support the family attending them. 
If we go to too many of them the weeds 
grow in the corn and the hay gets over- 
ripe. That's one side of the picture. On 
the other hand most of us stick too 
closely to our work and neglect this whole- 
some recreation for ourselves and our 
families. Perhaps we could do as much 
work and enjoy it more if more ef us 
did take more time for picnics. I suspect 
that more of us err on the side of taking 
too little recreation than too much. After 
all it is a question for well balanced judg- 
ment.—M. C. Burritt. 





Some Canning Crop Bulletins 


Farmers who grow crops for canning 
factories will be interested in three Bul- 
letins recently published by the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Ithaca. They are 
Extension Bulletin 95, “Growing Peas for 
the Canning Factory.” Extension Bulletin 
06 “Growing Tomatoes for the Canning 
Factory,” and Extension Bulletin 97 
“Growing Sweet Corn for the Canning 
Factory.” 

These bulletins discuss the cost of grows 
ing the various crops, the factors that ine 
fluence profits, and the marketing of the 
crops. They may be secured by writing to 
the State College at Ithaca. 

* * * 


Give your boy a colt; both will grow 
in more ways than one. 





the tops of high trees not 
reached by the spray. The 
leaves have a burned appear- 
ance. Close up views showa 
chewed and riddled condi- 
tion. In effect the trees 
are practically defoliated. 
This injury is mostly caused 
by apple canker worm and 
by the cigar case bearer. 
Both are comparatively easy 
to control with a poison as 
they are leaf eaters. But 
when the characteristic burn- 
ed appearance of the tree be- 
comes evident it is too late 
as the damage is done and 
the insects are disappearing. 
Arsenate of lead thoroughly 
applied to the pre-pink or 
delayed dormant and _ the 
calyx sprays will usually 








You’d never think to look at him that he was a 
race-hoss wunst; now, would ye?” 


“Well, I don’no. 
sing in th’ choir!” —Lire. 


Look at me, f'r instance, I useter 
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Common Sense in Cooperation 


Time to Stop Kidding Ourselves and Get Down to Facts 


N the last decade farmers of America have 
been engaged in the most gigantic experiment 
in the history of agriculture. Driven by the 
hard hand of necessity, they were forced to or- 
ganize, and they have organized in the last 
decade in nearly every community in the Unit- 
ed States, and with 
nearly every farm com- 
modity. Naturally in 
such « great forward 
movement there are 
many weak places in 
the line. Already there 
have been _ several 
breaks. Some coopera- 
tives have failed. Many 
more will fail. Others 
will have to reorganize 
and start on a sounder 
foundation. 

But when the experiment is over and the 
smoke settles, there will be at least some of 
these organizations—possibly as many as 50% 
—left on the job and rendering service that 
justifies their continued existence. I predict 
that the Western New York Fruit Growers’ 
Association will be among that number. 


Going Through A Test Period 





£. R. EAstMAN 


At present, all of the organizations are going 
through a period of test, a period of question- 
ing from both the general public and their own 
members. They started off with a tremendous 
enthusiasm. Organizers—and I personally 
must assume my share of the responsibility 
for this—have had too big ideas and have giv- 
en farmers too great hopes of what the cooper- 
atives might do. Farmers have expected too 
much; they still expect too much from their 
organizations. And naturally, after a period 
of trial when none of these organizations have 
done as much as was expected, there has been 
disappointment, a slowing up, and a general 
questioning of the whole movement. This 
putting on the brakes is a good thing. It is 
time to check up, and those that cannot check 
must quit or reorganize. 

It is well to stop at every opportunity and 
apply the common sense principles of organi- 
zation as a test. What are they? I confess 
that I do not pretend to know all of them, but 
we have gone far enough to have demonstrat- 
ed a few fundamental things that must be a 
part of the foundation of every cooperative if 
it is to succeed. 

First, the one great test is that the coopera- 
tive must get more money for the farmer’s 
products over a long term of years than he 
could get alone. 


Fights for Freedom 


In reading history, I have been impressed 
with how we humans have always been fight- 
ing for some kind of liberty. First it was relig- 
ious liberty. For a thousand years men con- 
tended with one another over what they 
thought was right and wrong in religion. This 
was followed by another great era, which over- 
lapped the other, of fighting for political liber- 
ty, which resulted finally in the overthrow of 
autocracy and in a great democratic movement 
which has overspread the greater part of the 
world. 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor American Agriculturist 


We of this generation are engaged in an- 
other fight for freedom, probably fully as im- 
portant as the others—the right of every man 
to a just share of what he earns, and the farm- 
er’s part in this fight is expressed largely 
through his cooperative organizations. It 
cannot be done by the individual. 

Therefore, to come back to the point, if the 
farmer’s cooperative organization does not 
bring him that economic freedom, in other 
words, if it does not bring him more money 
for his products after it has had a fair oppor- 








Published on Request 


y Mike article on this page is an ad- 

dress delivered by E. R. Eastman, 
editor of American Agriculturist at the 
large annual meeting of the Western New 
York Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Pack- 
ing Association at Hilton on Tuesday, 
June 16th. At the close of the address, 
the thought was expressed that everyone 
interested in organization ought to have 
the privilege of reading this common 
sense view of cooperative work. So Mr. 
Eastman was requested to have the ad- 
dress printed in American Agriculturist 
and a copy sent to every member. of the 
Western New York Fruit Growers’ Co- 
operative Association. In compliance 
with this request, we are publishing the 


address on this page—The Editors. 








tunity to get well started, then it must be 
marked as a failure. 

What are some of the common sense princi- 
ples that will bring about success in the co- 
operative organization and make it pay its 
members? 

Leading everything else, is good manage- 
ment. It always makes me a little peeved to 
sit in a conference and have one say, “Now we 
will not discuss personnel at all. We will just 
consider principles”. As Governor Smith, so 
often says, “That is bunk”. With the right 
kind of leaders, almost any kind of principles 
and methods of control will succeed. With 
wrong leaders, no cooperative, no matter how 
well founded, can long endure. If the leader- 
ship is right, the principles are bound to be. 

This whole question of leadership is the lim- 
iting factor in all cooperative work, as it is in 
all other public work. The chief difficulty is 
that the best men in a community or in the 


organization are so concerned with their owa& 
individual business that they feel that they 
have no time for the amount of public work 
that must be given to an office in a cooperative 
organization, 

The result is that it has been too often the 
case, in the past at least, that men of mediocre 
ability or men with selfish interests were the 
ones that sought and obtained the positions 
of leadership. Such men were able to get con- 
trol and keep control because of the indiffer- 
ence and general lack of responsibility of the 
individual members in failing to attend meet- 
ings, and in allowing themselves to be stam- 
peded in the election of some delegate or offi« 
cer without due regard to his qualifications. 

One of the fine results of cooperation so fat 
is the development of more experience in farm 
leaders. We have developed our organizations 
faster than we have had leaders to supply them. 
Now we should begin to catch up, and if more 
attention is paid to this fundamental necessity 
of getting right officers and employees of co- 
operative organizations, the chances of success 
will be increased many fold. 


Central Versus Local Control 


The question or problem of the kind of con 
trol of cooperative organizations is a perplex- 
ing one. Some insist that the control shall be 
almost entirely centralized with little or no 
power to the local. Others go to the other 
extreme and point out the danger of central 
control. We have many examples of both 
types of organization. 

In this controversy over control I have often 
thought of the parallel that existed in the his- 
tory of our own government in the argument 
over state control or federal control. You will 
remember that immediately following the Rev- 
olution there was a chaotic condition because 
of the question of state rights. Under the 
Articles of Confederation, the federal govern- 
ment had almost no power at all. The states 
had it all. It did not work. But the problem 
was finally settled by giving the national gov- 
ernment certain definite but absolute powers, 
leaving everything else not definitely given to 
the federal government to state management. 
This plan has given us the best government in 
the world. 

I mention it here because I believe it is the 
answer to our own cooperative problem of con- 
trol. In my opinion, we must have a strong 
central. We must also have strong locals. We 
can get this by very carefully outlining the 
definite, absolute things which the central is 
empowered to do, and leaving everything else 
to the management of the locals. 


Great Economy An Important Principle 


Near the head of the list of principles upon 
which all cooperatives must work, I would put 
the need of great economy in management and 
operation. I say as strongly as I know how 
that overhead must be kept down. The busi- 
ness of farming, as every farmer knows from 
his own sad experience, is a business of very 
small profits. Whether there are any profits 
at all or not depends upon the economy with 
which the business is run. So it is with the 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Do Not Admit Poor Producers to Registry 


oe 
"es HE purebred cattle business, particularly 

| the Holstein business, has been having 
hard sledding. Not in years have good pure- 
breds sold as low as they have in the last few 
months. Indications are now that prices are 
on the up-grade and it would seem that the 
time is opportune for men to get started with 
purebred dairies, or at least with some founda- 
tion stock. 

We believe that one of the reasons why the 
purebreds have hit such a low mark is the 
fact that too much poor stuff has been admit- 
ted to registry. The name “purebred” has 
been made to cover a multitude of sins. When 
an average dairyman, at last convinced that 
tthe way to build up his dairy is to get in some 
purebred stock, finds that the one or two high- 
priced animals that he bought will not produce 
as well as some of his grades, he naturally 
loses faith in the whole purebred business. 
Rightfully so. The only reason that a pure- 
bred cow has the right to the name is that she 
is a better producer than a grade. If she fails 
in this, she has failed in her mission as a 
pure bred. 

At his farm at Fishkill, Dutchess County, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of Amert- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, has three young cows, all 


the daughters of the same bull, Dutchland 
Colantha Sir Inka, on yearly test. All three of 
these cows have produced nearly 15,000 
pounds of milk each in less than nine months, 
and their vear’s totals will go well over 16,000 
pounds. This is more than three times the 
production of the average cow in New York 
State. It is evidence that these individuals 


have the right to the name “purebred”. 

Probably we will raise a storm of protest 
rom a lot of breeders, but we are going to 
he statement that one way to build up 
he faith of the general farmer in the pure- 
yred business is for the breed associations to 
accept no individuals for registry until they 
have proven themselves by worthwhile yearly 
production. 


A. A. Asks That Embargo on Live Poultry 
Be Raised 
HE European fowl plague caused the 


poultry industry many thousand dollars 
of loss. This was not only the actual loss 





caused by the disease itself, but also from the 
necessary embargoes that had to be put on the 
shipment of poultry to prevent the spread of 
the disease. With the dying out of the plague, 
all of the embargoes have been lifted except 
the one which prevents reshipment of live 
poultry from the New York City market to 
other nearby markets. This embargo inter- 
feres seriously with the free movement of 
trade and undoubtedly causes a lot of loss to 
both farmers and commission men. 

After making a careful study of the situa- 
tion, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST became con- 
vinced that it was no longer necessary to main- 
tain this embargo, and we wrote Commissioner 
Berne A, Pyrke of the Department of Farms 
and Markets on June 19th stating our reasons 
why we thought the embargo ought to be 
lifted and asking him to remove it. We re- 
ceived the letter which we give below. 

Since writing the letter, Commissioner 
Pyrke informs us over the telephone that what 
is believed to be a new development of the 
plague has been found on Long Island which 
may make it necessary to continue the em- 
bargo a little longer. However, the Commis- 
sioner hopes that he will be able to raise it on 
July Ist. The letter follows: 

“Unless something transpires indicating that 
contrary action should be taken, I think it is more 
than probable that we will remove the remaining 
restrictions of the quarantine order by July Ist. 

“My general attitude in matters of this kind is 
this: I think there should be the fewest possible 
restrictions on the free movement of trade; that 
quarantines and embargoes should be laid only in 
the presence of an impelling necessity, and should 


not be continued one day after the cause that 
brings them into existence has disappeared.” 





Hay Crop Poor 
S OMETIME this spring we made the ob- 
servation that there was likely to be a big 
hay crop this year. Now we must take it all 
back. Early in the spring, even up to a few 
weeks ago, there was every indication of a 
good crop. But we reckoned without old man 
weather. Practically all of the East is suffer- 
ing very badly from lack of rain, and it has 
very materially affected the hay crop. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has constantly 
advised our people to hold over last year’s hay. 
It looks now as though that is most excellent 
advice. With the bad shortage of hay this 
season, the man who has stock left over from 
last year is going to be in luck. 


Old Time Farming Methods to Be 
Exhibited 
HE New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets with the cooperation 
of the State Agricultural Society, plans to put 
on an historical exhibit of farm machinery at 
the coming State Fair, which will be worth 
any farmer's time to come a long way to see. 
lt is planned to show the tools used on the 
farms and in the farm homes in the early days 
and follow these with the tools that have 
replaced them. For instance, there will be a 
sickle, the grain cradle, and one of the earliest 
reapers. Also the progress will be shown that 
has been made in other branches of agriculture 
with their tools, such as plows, cultivators, etc. 
(he early farm home was more or less of a 
manutacturing plant. So there will be an en- 
deavor made to show candle dips, candle molds 
and other early lamps that took the place of 
the candle. There will also be an exhibit of 
wool cards, spinning wheels, looms and tools 
that were used to break flax and get it ready 
for spinning. Old dairy machinery such as 
the old-fashioned churns will also be on hand. 
Not the least interesting part of the exhibit 
will be some of the old farm books that go 
back as far as 1796, which deal with agricul- 
tural subjects. This will give our readers some 
idea of how interesting this exhibit will be. 
An appeal is made to all of the readers of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to help us get this 
material together. If you have anything that 
you think would add to the interest of the 
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exhibit or if you know of any neighbor or 
friend who has such material, will you write to 
Mr. Charles H. Baldwin, Secretary of the New 
State Agricultural Society, c/c Department of 
Farms and Markets, Albany, New York, and 
give him full description of the article. The 
utmost care will be used in transporting the 
different parts of the exhibit and in guarding it 
during the Fair, so that the owners may be 
assured that it will be returned to them un- 
harmed when the Fair is over. 


For Tested Cattle Only At Fairs 

EW York State—every State in fact—is 

spending large sums of money every year 
to stamp out bovine tuberculosis. Notwith- 
standing this fact, most of the county fair 
associations are doing much to extend the dis- 
ease by admitting to their exhibits cattle that 
are not tested for TB. 

The fair season will soon begin and AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST wants to make the sug- 
gestion both to breeders and to the fair asso- 
ciations that no cattle be exhibited unless they 
are proven free from tuberculosis, or unless 
they have been placed under Federal and State 
supervision. One effective way to bring this 
about would be for breeders of tested herds to 
refuse to exhibit at those fairs which admitted 
untested cattle. 








‘*Trouble Maker’’ In Book Form 


TILL the letters keep coming from our 
S people who read and enjoyed “The Trou- 
ble Maker”. These letters, so full of kind en- 
couragement, naturally have been a source of 
great satisfaction to me. 

The other day I was much gratified on re- 
ceiving a communication from the Macmillan 
Publishing Company stating that they had 
accepted the story “The Trouble Maker” for 
publication in book form. It will be out some 
time in September. Possibly some of you who 
enjoyed the story in serial form will want to 
get it and read it in book form and put it in 
your library as an accurate picture of life on 
the farm in the dairy country —E. R. East- 
man. 





To Grangers 
F course there is a lot of time yet before 
the AmerICcAN AGricuLturist Grange Lec- 
turers’ Program contest closes, but time has a 
habit of slipping by rapidly, so why not get 
busy? Maybe you will get a part of the liberal 
cash prizes which we are offering for the best 
suggestions for Grange programs, and even 
if you do not win a prize your suggestions 
may be published to help other Granges to 
better programs. . 
Full details and instructions were given in 
our May 23rd issue. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 
ECENTLY one of the readers of AMER- 
1CAN AGRICULTURIST said Fe had no use for 

fool optimists. In answering the letter, we 
told him we agreed and that the wisest person 
considered both sides of a question and took 
the middle of the road. This sentiment might 
be applied to those who are too optimistic 
about the present improvements in farm con- 
ditions. Conditions are better, of course, than 
they were two or three years ago, but op the 
other hand, we are quite a long ways froni 
good times on the farms yet. 

Opie Read used to tell a yarn about how he 
became interested in a mountain farmer and 
got him a better farm to work, over in another 
valley. Some months later, Read met the 
renter and asked him how he was getting on. 

“Moughty good, colonel.” 

“Making a little money, eh?” 

“Making a little money?” echoed the hill- 
billy. “Colonel, you projects mighty scrump- 
tious with your ideas! No, we-uns ain’t mak- 
in’ no money, BUT WE AIN’T RUNNIN’ 
BEHIND ONLY ABOUT HALF AS FAST 
AS WE DID LAST SEASON!” 
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Horseshoe Pitchers Warming Up 


Rules Governing County and State Fair Prize Tournaments 


AST year one of the r-ost outstanding 

features of the New York State Fair 

was the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST- 

Farm Bureau Horseshoe Pitching Con- 
test. In spite of the fact that it rained about 
all of the time, there was a large number of 
candidates and a lot of enthusiasm from the 
beginning of the contest to the end. The 
tournament at the State Fair followed local 
contests in nearly every farm county, conduct- 
ed under the direction of the local Farm 
Bureaus. Because of the great interest in this 
wholesome sport, and the pleasure that it 
brings to the countryside, the contest will be 
repeated this year by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
in cooperation with the county Farm Bureaus. 
This contest is only open to residents of New 
York State. 

Seven Prizes to be Awarded 


Seven cash prizes as announced below will 
be given to the winners at the State Fair who 
come to the State tournament after taking part 
in the local contests. Full explanation of rules 
and conditions are given below. 

Already a large number of counties have 
entered. LFvery possible effos has been made 
by the tournament committee, representing the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and the Farm 
Bureaus, to give every amateur pitcher a 
chance. Get in and try your luck. 

We list first the special rules governing the 
State contest and unless otherwise stated, the 
national rules which are given below will gov- 
ern. We suggest that you save these rules 


Official Rules Of 


The following are the official rules of the National 
Horse Shoe Pitehers’ Association. 


GROUNDS AND COURTS—Rule 1.—The grounds 
shall be as level as possible. Pitcher’s box shall be 
filled with Potters’ clay or any substitute of a like 
nature; the clay must be kept moist and worked to 
a putty-like condition and to a depth of not less than 
six inches and at least 18 inches around the stake. 


PITCHER’S BOX—Rule 2.—The pitcher's box shall 
extend three (3) feet on either side to the rear and 
front of the stake. Said box shall be constructed of 
material 2x4 and shall not extend more than one inch 
above the level of ground. Where several courts are 
constructed a 2x4 shall be laid full length of such 
courts three feet in front of the stakes. In delivering 
the shoe into the opposite pitcher’s box a contestant 
may stand anywhere inside the pitcher’s box. For in- 
door pitching the boxes shall not exceed six inches 
in height above the adjoining grade. 
STAKES—Rule 3.—The stakes shall be of iron, one 
(1) inch in diameter, perpendicular, inclined two (2) 
inches toward the opposite stake and extending ten 
(10) inches above the ground in the pitcher’s box. 
On single courts the stakes shall be set in the center 
of the pitcher’s box. Where several courts are con- 
structed the stakes shall be not less than eight (8) 
feet apart, in a straight direct line where possible. 


The Standard Horseshoe 
HORSESHOES—Rule 4.—No horseshoe shall ex- 


ceed the following regulations: seven and one-half 
(7%) inches in length, seven (7) inches in width, two 
and one-half (2%) pounds in weight. No toe or heel 
calk shall measure over three-quarters (34) of an inch 
in length. Opening between the calks shall not exceed 
three and one-half (3%) inches, inside measurements. 
No horseshoe constructed in a freak design will be 
considered regulation. 

REGULATION GAMES—Rule 5.—A standard reg 
ulation game shall consist of 50 points and the con- 
testant first scoring this number after all shoes have 
been pitched, shall be declared the winner. In all 
match or exhibition games between two contestants, 
eleven (11) games of 50 points each shall be an official 
series, the one winning six (6) games shall be declar- 
ed the winner.—See modifications above. 


PITCHING DISTANCE—Rule 6.—The standard 
regulation distance shall be forty (40) feet from stake 
to stake, measuring where the stake enters the ground. 
For women in contests and tournaments the distance 
shall be thirty (30) feet. 

PITCHING RULES—Rule 7.—No contestant shall 
walk across to the opposite stake and examine the 
position of his opponent's shoes, before Taking his 
first or final pitch. All contestants shall pitch both 
shoes from the pitching box, into the oppwsite pitch- 
ing box or forfeit the value of one~{1) point to his 
opponent. All contestants shall, when having first 


very carefully. A small numbe- of extra copies 
will be furnished upon request to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Special Rules of the Contest 

1. Tournament to be singles only. 

2. Each county entering the State Fair con- 
test must send two men, one of whom shall 
compete in the tournament, and the other to 
act as scorer. The alternate can enter the 
tournament if the other does not start. How- 
ever, there can be no change of pitcher after 
the games have begun. It is suggested that 
the county, if possible, pay the expenses of 
the scorer to the Fair. We are now working 
to secure free admission for the two men from 
each county. 

3. An entrance fee of two dollars will be 
required of all contestants, but this will be re- 
turned to the player unless he fails to finish. 
It is fair to everyone tiat those who start shall 
stay with the tournament until it is done. 

4. Counties must do their own eliminating 
and may decide their own rules for such elim- 
inating. 

Farm Bureaus to Certify Contestants 


5. All county farm bureaus must certify to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST the names of those 
candidates who will enter. We should have an 
early report of the counties that will compete 
and then a report of the actual candidate as 
soon as his name is obtained by the county. 

6. Contestants must report at the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST headquarters tent at least one 


pitch, after delivering both shoes, stand back of a line 
even with the stake and out of the pitcher’s box. Any 
contestant failing to comply with this rule shall forfeit 
the value of such shoes pitched. Any contestant deliv- 
ering his shoes landing outside of the opposite pitch- 
er’s box shall forfeit the value of his pitch. Wrapping 
the fingers with tape, or the wearing of gloves shall 
be permitted in any or all games. If at any time a shoe 
is broken, such as striking another shoe, the frame 
of the pitcher’s box, the stake or other cause, such 


~ shoe shall be removed and the contestant entitled to 


another pitch. 
What Constitutes a Ringer 
RINGERS—Rule 8.—Any shoe to be scored as a 


ringer shall encircle the stake far enough to permit a 
straight edge to touch both heel calks and clear the 
stake. 

FOUL LINES—Rule 9.—A foul line shall be estab- 
lished three (3) feet in front of the stake and any 
pitcher stepping over the foul line in delivering his 
shoe shall lose the value of his pitch and no score 
shall be credited t6 him. 


FOUL SHOE—Rule 10.—A shoe that does not re- 
main within six (6) inches of the stake, in all Nation- 
al Tournaments and match contests, shall not be en- 
titled to score. (This does not apply to informal pitch- 
ing or games where the players decide otherwise.) If 
a shoe strikes the frame of the pitcher's box or other 
object such shoe shall be considered a foul shoe and 
shall not score. 

POINTS—Rule 11.—The most pwints a contestant 
can score in a single game shall be fifty (50) ponts. A 
pitcher shall be credited with all ringers pitched. If a 
shoe when thrown moves another shoe, both shoes 
are counted in their new positions. 

TIES—Rule 12.—All equals shall be counted as ties. 
If both contestants have one shoe each an equal dis- 
tance from the stake, or against the stake or ringers, 
they shall be counted tie and the next closest shoe 
shall score. In case of all four shoes being tie or 
equal distance from the stake, or four ringers, no 
score shall be recorded and the contestant who pitch- 
ed last shall be awarded the lead. 
MEASUREMENTS—Rule 13.—All measurements 
shall be made by the use of calipers and straight edge. 
COACHING—Rule 14.—No contestant during the 
progress of a game, contest or tournament, shall 
coach, molest or in any way interfere with a pitcher 
in any manner, except that in four-handed games, 
partners shall have the right to coach each other. 
FIRST PITCH—Rule 15.—At the beginning of a 
game the contestants shall agree who shall have the 
first pitch either in single, three or four-handed games 
by the toss of a coin, the winner to have his choice of 
first pitch or follow. At the beginning of the second 
game the loser of the preceding game shall have the 
first pitch. 

NATIONAL AND STATE TOURNAMENTS— 


hour before the contest starts so that the sche- 
dule can be arranged. Contest will start at 
eleven A. M. on Monday of State Fair Week. 
Contestants must remain at the courts all of 
the time that the pitching is in progress unless 
excused by the tournament manager. 

7. The alternates from each county who will 
act as scorers will report to the manager in the 
headquarters tent and be assigned to their 
duties as official scorers at the beginning of 
the contest. Scorers must be on the courts at 
all times unless excused by the manager. 


For Amateurs Only 


8. This contest is for amateurs only. An 
amateur for the State Fair tournament is defin- 
ed as one who has not won any prize money 
in any national or state tournament, and no 
entry will be received from the winner of the 
first prize money at the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST tournament at the State Fair last year. 

9. The games at the State Fair will consist 
of twenty-one points, but the tournament com- 
mittee reserves the privilege of using some 
kind of an elimination contest if it becomes 
necessary on account of a too large number of 
entries. 

10. The method of giving prizes has been 
changed from last year so every contestant 
will have a chance at the prize money. Seven 
cash prizes will be given to the winners as fol- 
lows: first, $50; second, $40; third, $30; fourth, 
$20, fifth, $10; sixth, $5; and seventh, $5. In 
addition, the winner of the first prize will also 
be presented with an appropriate medal. . 


The National Horse Shoe Pitchers’ Association 


Rule 16.—In all championship tournaments the Rota- 
tion Group method shall prevail. In each group each 
pitcher will pitch each other one game. Same pro- 
cedure shall prevail in the finals. All tie games shall 
be pitched off. No championship shall be won or 
lost, only in a legal tournament. 

DISPUTES AND FINAL JURISDICTION—Rule 
17.—In case of any dispute, or where the rules do not 
specifically cover a disputed point, the referee or com- 
mittee in charge shall have full power and final juris- 
diction. 

SCORING RULES—Rule 18.—Any shoe that does 
not remain within six (6) inches of the stake shall 
not be scored or counted. The closest shoe to the 
stake (within six inches) shall score one (1) point. 
If both shoes are closer than the opponent’s they 
shall score two (2) points. 

A ringer shall score three (3) points. A ringer and a 
closest shoe shall score four (4) points. A double 
ringer shall score six (6) points and is the highest 
score a contestant can make. 

In case of each contestant having a ringer, the next 
closest shoe shall score and all such ringers shall be 
credited as ringers pitched but not counted as a score. 
If each contestant has a double ringer, both double 
ringers are cancelled and no points scored. Ifa con- 
testant shall have two ringers and his opponent one, 
the pitcher having two ringers shall score three (3) 
points. 

In case of a tie of all four shoes such as four ringers 
or all four shoes an equal distance from the stake, 
no score shall be recorded and the contestant who 
pitched last will be awarded the lead. 

Where ringers are pitched and cancelled, they shall 
be credited to the contestant who pitched such ring- 
ers and no score shall be credited as point scored. All 
equals shall be counted as ties and no points scored, 
Any shve leaning against the stake shall have no ad- 
vantage over a shoe lying on the ground and against 
the stake; all such shoes are ties. If a contestant has 
a shoe leaning against the stake it shall count, only as 
a closest shoe. 


Where Three are in a Game 
THREE-HANDED GAMES—Rule 19.—In_ three- 


handed games where two contestants each have a 
double ringer an« the third contestant no ringers, the 
two contestants having double singers shall score 
their closest shoe. If all three contestants each have 
a ringer they shall score the chosest shoe. If two con- 
testants each have a ringer and the third contestant 
no ringer, the two contestants having ringers shall 
score their closet shoes. 

In all three-handed games the contestants having 
ringers shall at all times score their closet shoes over 
their opponents who have no ringers, whcther it be 
two contestants with double or single ringers each. 
In any and all games the contestant scoring shall have 
the lead or pitch, 

















Eggs are higher—and going 
higher still 


Aidii Ss 
Feavy ege production now means 
profit and a quick, clean molt later on 


GG prices have been rising 

since early in June. They 
will keep on going higher until 
the winter peak is reached. 

Now is the time to prove the 
walue of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry 
Yeast in maintaining egg pro- 
duction. Cut down the grain 
ration and feed Yeast either in a 
morning wet mash, fermented 
over night, or in the usual dry 
mash. Remember, the longer 
your flock lays during summer 
the quicker and cleaner the 
molt. Late molters are absent 
from the nests the shortest pos- 
sible time. 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry 


makes them ready for easy, rapid 
assimilation and conversion into 
eggs. 

And its mild laxative effect is 
a safeguard against digestive 
disorders which put laying hens 
“off their feed’? and cut down 
production. A healthy flock 
must mean eggs. You can in- 
sure health and maintain pro- 
duction by adding Fleischmann’s 
Pure Dry Yeast to the mash. 

Your dealer should be able to supply 
you. If not, order direct from us (one 
pound package $1; 214 Ib. package $2; 
add 20% in other countries). The cost 
is less than Ic. a bird per month! 

A complete report on the use of 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast has been 
prepared. Send for a copy—it’s free. 
The Fleischmann Company, 69 Bank 
Street, New York. 





Yeast acts upon the feed in a 
way similar to digestion itself. 
It breaks down the proteins, 


FLEISCHMANN’S 





THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. D1ro3 
60 Bank St., 
Chicago, Il 
+041 Mission St., 
Seattle, Wash 
OD Please send me your new } 
O Enclosed find $ Please 
of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, postage prepaid. 


New York, or 327 So. La Salle St., 
or 1215 - 11th St., Denver, Colo., or 
San Francisco, Cal., or 314 Bell St., 


illetin 


send me pounds 

















Name ooccccccccccscccccsccccceecccessess ones 

PURE DRY YEAST iia ccecdcieciinsineassiaeial eniaiiibaioai 

: Dealer's Name and Address. ...cccccsccccccsceses 

or a Gaiiiatite,  -§  eeeeeedenneuineasansra>steconbesaiepsensaseanees 
“dt 
























THEY COST NO 


t t 100% live ¢ 


mmediate ipment delivery guarantced. 
WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., 


MORE—AND YOU CAN FEEL SAFE. 





Chicks from our 














hatchery come up to the standard set by Ohio State University for purebred 
w ehic They have been Inspected and have stood the test. Order today 
for immediate delivery, or send for catalog. Order our chicks and feel safe 
Prices (Postpaid) on 25 50 100 500 1000 
8. C. Wh. Br., & Buff Leghorns $2.50 $ 4.75 §$ 9.00 $42.00 § 80.00 
8. C€. Mottled Anconas . - 2.50 4.75 9.00 42.00 80.00 
Bik. Minorcas, Bd. Rocks, & CG & 
RK. ¢ Reds eee -- 3.35 6.00 11.00 52.00 100.00 
wi Rock White Wyandott 3.75 7.00 13.50 62.00 120.00 
8. ¢. Buff & White Or; 75 7.00 13.50 62.00 120.00 
Jersey Black Giant s : . 5.00 10.00 20.00 97.00 195.00 
avy assorted (Not Accredited) . 2.50 4.25 8.00 40.00 80.00 
ght a J (Not A 1) 2.00 3.25 6.00 30.00 60.00 


GIBSONBURG, OHK 

















E , HEAVY 
Dy * LAYING 
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“GENEVA” CHICKS NOW 
New Low Prices 
Live Delivery Guar. Post d 
Brown & Buff Leghor 
1 & Wh. Rocks, Ree £ 
Wh. Wyandotte Bb} 
Ww M t Silver 1 








Mixed Ch 

OUR “GENEVA” CHICKS A 
AND OTHER DISEASES. Raby Chick 

ust Catalog Free Bank Reference. Mem. LB 

GENEVA HATCHERY, 


chs, $8 per 100 straig 
RE HATCHED FROM PERSONA 
FOUNTAI t FRt 


‘ 4 
BOX 12 


one bundred Chicks, Thou 
















HATCHED “70 S0LD SPA 








YOU TAKE m0 CHANCE 


25% deposit books your order. 
prices 50 100 300 500 1000 
or $ 9.00 $26.00 $42.00 § 80.60 
Leghorns 6.00 11.50 33.00 53.00 105.00 
; 6. 11.50 33.00 53.00 105.00 
gO 1 46.00 77.00 
Mixed $9.50 per 100 straight 


leavy Chick } ght. 
LLY INSPECTED FLOCKS, FREE FROM EUROPEAN PEST 
E 1 each ands of pleased 


GENEVA, INDIANA 


POSTPAID PRICES EFFECTIVE JUNE 15TH 50 100 500 1000 
8 C. White I ‘ ee $ 7.50 $35.00 §$ 70.00 
Brown, Buff & B Leghor Sheppard A \ ° 8.50 41.00 80.00 
Rarred Bla M cece 9.50 45.00 85.00 
White & Buff R R & Single ¢ » Rede wccccccces 11.00 52.50 

Buf Orpingt White Wyandott 11.00 52.50 

Extra Qual. Wh. Wya R ¢ Red Wh. M nN 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Extra Qual. Wh. Leghor Barron & Puritas Strains ...... 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Heavy M } 8.00 37.50 75.00 
Light Mixed .. 3.75 7.00 33.00 65.00 

1 Live Delivery Guar NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY, Box A, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 





FOR JUME & JULY CHICKS. For 25 


Special Prices ‘% 





this ad “¢ t r Fre 
20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, 


Live Delivery Guaranteed WE CAN § 
\ hx r Post 1 

ac. W Br., Buf? & Bik. I 

Ba 1a W Rock R. C. Reds, Blk 

Wh. W 1 Extra Qual. Barron 

Extra Quality S&S C. White M 

l Mixed ¢ ks 

Par Ba 1 Rocks from 250-trar 

We accept fers for C GO D. st 


years we have 
pecially culled ffocks of pure bred stock 





BOX R 


ipplied Chicks to our 
100% 


SHiP C. 0. D 
50 100 500 1000 

Anc $4.25 $ 8.00 $38.00 § 77.00 
M 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
Wh Leg 6.75 11.00 53.00 100.00 
as 7.00 13.00 65.00 120.00 
: 4.00 7.50 36.00 70.00 
nest hens, 1 White Pekin Ducklings, 20¢ each. 
pment by Expr and Parce] Post. Order direct from 


WEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 





a Additional BABY CHICK advertising on page 15 
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July Chicken Chatter 


Breaking Broody Hens Sanely 


HAVE tried out a number of methods 

of breaking up broody hens, of which 
some were a trifle more inhumane than 
I care to repeat. Among those I now 
consider worst is the method of confining 
the hens in a coop and withholding all feed 
for three or four days. I have tried it 
out and while it breaks them up, there are 
other more humane ways. It does more 
than break them up of brooding. It also 
breaks them up from laying. It takes 
some time to bring them back into the 
laying game. 

Broody hens are a great menace to the 
poultry flock profits, for they are off duty, 
and the longer they stay off duty, the 
greater will be the loss. From my own 
experience and that gleaned from others 
who have observed the effects of the 
broodiness of the hens, I have learned 
that if they are properly handled im- 
mediately when the first sign of broodi- 
ness is detected and placed in a cool, well- 
ventilated enclosure, and the birds kept 
on full feed, they will be back into pro- 
duction in from five to seven days. But 
when they are allowed to remain on the 
nest for from four to six days and then 
thrown into a hot and stuffy coop, and 
starved half to death, they are doing very 
good if they are back on the job in less 
than 20 to 30 days. 


Suitable Jail Pays 

Steve Frank, a poultrykeeper with a 
medium sized flock taught me the most 
satisfactory form of brood coop construc- 
tion and mode of handling them that I 
have ever heard of. His experience shows 
that broody hens will drain the pocketbook 
and that it pays to have a suitable “jail.” 

He had been keeping his brooders in 
an ordinary crate but one day when the 
weather was quite warm he had a dozen 
and a half in the coop which made it 
overcrowded. He thought a bit. Then he 
started to construct a coop that solved 
the problem. 

The coop he devised consisted of two 
compartments of three by four feet all 
under one roof. The sides, ends and bottom, 
in fact all but the roof was made of lath. 
The two compartments were left with a 
ten inch space between them, but also 
covered with the roof. In this space a 
box is fitted in where the mash and feed 
for the broody inmates is placed. This box 
is shallow so that the birds can easily 
reach the bottom. In one end of this 
narrow compartment a vessel of water is 
placed. Feed and water is kept before 
them all the time they are confined. The 
entire arrangement is placed several feet 
above the ground on a frame or posts. 

The broody hens that are detected in 
two days are placed in one end. Those 
found on the nests the next two days are 
placed in the other compartment. Then on 
the fifth day the hens caught first are left 
out and new ones put in as before. Rarely 
are many hens confined at a time, and in 
ng case has four days of this confinement, 
coupled with the ventilation and feed it 
affords, failed to completely break up 
every trace of broodiness.—W. E. Farver, 
Ohio. 





Why Not Advertise Infertile 
Eggs? 

HY not ad» ‘se the infertile «2.? 

It has been proved by people who 

use waterglass for preserving, that the in- 
fertile egg keeps much better. We have 
customers who buy seventy dozen and say 
one could not tell them from fresh ones 
in winter. Why do not all farmers have 
breeding pens and then leave the balance 
of ‘the flock to lay infertile eggs. The 
breeding pen in this way will do double 
work. While it is building up the future 
flock, it is also leaving a flock to lay 
preserving eggs and even customers who 


Consolidated Beef Scrap 
FOR MORE EGGS 


Consoltdated By-Product Co., Steck Yards, Philadelphia. 








are only buying for every day use Hke 
the infertile eggs because they keep fresh 
much longer, then another advantage, if 
a hen steals her nest and one does once 
in a while, and lays a whole nest full of 
she should happen to set on them a few 
eggs, before you find them, and even if 
days you will find they are in perfect 
condition. They should not be sold but 
can be used at home for cooking and 
you could not tell them from a day old 
egg when you break them. As soon as 
the breeding season is over dispose of all 
male birds you do not want to keep over 
and pen the others and put these hens on 
free range and in about three weeks their 
eggs will be infertile too. April, May and 
June seem to be the months people pre- 
fer to put their eggs down. The nests 
must Bé kept perfectly clean for eggs for 
preserving should not be washed. So watch 
the nests and change material often. We 
have got to work out new methods if we 
make our local eggs more popular than 
western and imported ones, so lets get 
busy and do it—Mrs. C. J. DoxrTater, 
Jefferson County, N. Y. 





Prospects for Big Meeting of 
‘‘Baby Chick’’ Men 


CCORDING to “Vic” Aubrey, man- 

aging director of the International 
Baby Chick Association, the 1925 con- 
vention of the association that is to De 
held on August 5-7 in Kansas City, Mo., 
promises to be by far the most interest- 
ing, largest and best convention that the 
association has ever held. The exhibits 
are going to be more extensive and com- 
plete and there is a greater response on 
the part of the poultrymen in our exper- 
iment stations and colleges and _ schools 
of agriculture. Among the many 
problems to be discussed this year are 
such matters as certification, parcel post, 
express shipment and advertising. Those 
who wish to know more about the con- 
vention should get in touch with Mr. 
Aubrey at 126 Liberty Street, New York 
City. 


BABY CHIX 


From heavy laying free range flocks 





8S. C. White Leghorns ....... ccecccees $ 8.00 per 100 
S. C. Brown Leghorns ....... coccccce 8.00 per 100 
SC. Barred Rocks ....0+¢+ eceeseee 10.00 per 100 
& CG BR L Re . .cccccces eevee 10.00 per 100 
Broilers or Mixed Chix ......ese-ee0- 7.00 per 100 


Special prices on 500 and 1000 lots. 
100% prepaid safe delivery guaranteed. 


J. NW. NACE, RICHFIELD, PA., BOX 161 


BABY CHIX--C.0. 





From pure bred, inspected 


and culled flocks. Live De- 
livery guaranteed. Postpaid prices on 25 50 100 
Wh. & Be. Gageree .ccccccces $2.50 $4.50 $ 8.00 
Bared Plymouth Rocks ......e+ 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Rhode Island Reds ..... eccccce 3-00 5.50 10.00 
White Plymouth Rocks ...... ee 3.50 6.50 12.00 
White Wyandottes ......sse00- 3.50 6.50 12.00 
WiweG Chlete .nccccccccccccss 2.25 3.50 7.00 


Pree Catalog and prices on larger lots 
NITTANY VALLEY HATCHERY 
Box 102 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever knuwn. Great- 
~ » est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
\ them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
=~ 2» our famous breeding stock and supplies. cs 
“ tablished 24 years. i rite now for big illustrat 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding Squabe, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CG 
4234 H St., Meirose High., Mase. 
















MAMMOTH BRONZE DAY OLD 
TURKEYS for June Delivery 


Sixty-five cents each; twelve to twelve bundred order 
@lled and satisfaction guaranteed. 


JAMES J. CUMMINGS PLYMOUTH, WM. H. 





CHICKS Barred Plymouth Rocks, 10¢ each, 
S. €. White Leghorns, Se each. 
Mixed Te each. Postage prepaid. 100% live delivery 


guaranteed. Order from this ad or write for circular. 
REVIN STUCK, 





McAlisterville, Pa. 
EIGHT WEEK PULLETS 
S. C. W. Leghorns—$100 per 100. We give 


Our Word that Every Bird will satisfy the most 





Cita pout tay FARM, SOUTHAMPTON, W. ¥. 
WYCKOFF STRAIN (Direct) ©." 


Brea for size and heavy production. Big reduction om 
chicks. Growing pullets now ready. Satisfaction on all 
sales. RED-W-FARM, WOLCOTT, W. Y. 





25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 
Bantams, Collies, Stock, Eggs, low. Catalog. 
PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pa. 
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What Dairymen Want to Know 


The Trouble at Cortland---Caring for Heifers 


ISTRICT ATTORNEY HASKELL 
of Cortland County has asked for a 
special Grand Jury to convene about July 
6 to which body he will submit the evi- 
dence of fraud in the sale of tubercular 
cattle. This evidence will include all that 
has been collected by the various officials 
connected with the investigation of the 
fraudulent cattle deals. It includes the 
killing and burying of reactors after the 
start of the investigation as well as posses- 
sion and sale of tubercular cows. It is 
expected that the Grand Jury will indict 
several individuals of an organized ring 
which has been conducting these shady 
deals. 

For some time there has been doubt in 
the mind of the pu’ ‘at such an or- 
ganized ring did exist but this doubt has 
been dispelled in view of the facts that 
have been revealed by the investigation. 
There has also been some doubt and the 
opinion has been commonly and openly ex- 
pressed that the investigation would lead 
to nothing and that no one wou!ld be 
prosecuted. From the present indications 
this is not so and the feeling of doubt is 
giving way to the belief in Cortland 
County, at least, that the guilty indi- 
viduals will not be able to dodge justice. 

Evidence Tightening Around Guilty 

Parties 

Investigators have secured about 75 af- 
fidavits of witnesses which are sufficient, 
it is believed, to prove that there has been 
a conspiracy on the part of several per- 
sons in Cortland County to defraud the 
State and individuals and endanger the 
public health. Evidence shows that cattle 
were sold to farmers after indemnity had 
been paid by the State. For a while it 
was believe that there would be some dif- 
ficulty in actually identifying the individual 
cows involved in the scandulous deals. 
This has been ,overcome to some extent 
as the identity of several cows has been 
definitely established. 

Farmers of New York State and adjoin- 
ing territory are intensely interested in the 
proceedings in Cortland County because 
of the earnest desire on the part of honest 
men that the whole situation be cleaned 
up and that no possible loop-hole be left 
for such conditions to reoccur in the future. 
Farmers demand that those guilty of fraud 
should be punished to the full extent of 
the law. Dairymen who have accredited 
herds or those who are testing for TB. 
are particularly anxious that the eradica- 
tion work should be continued and speeded 
up rather than suffer harm or delay by the 
crooked dealings revealed by the investiga- 
tion. 

State Federation TB. Committee Acts 

The State Federation Bovine Tuber- 
culosis Eradication Committee held a meet- 
ing in Cortland on June 16. After a 
thorough discussion of the Cortland Situa- 
tion the following resolutions were adopted. 


Whereas bovine tuberculosis Is of tre- 
mendous importance to the health of the 
people of New York State and, 

Whereas the reputation of the cattle In- 
dustry of New York State has suffered 
from the illegal sale of reactors and, 

Whereas it is apparent that the abuse Is 
in mo sense general but is confined to a 
comparatively small number of cattle dis- 
posed of by a few unscrupulous dealers; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the New 
York State Farm Bureaw Federation bo- 
vine tuberculosis Eradication Committee 
expresses its confidence in the legal author- 
ities and urges complete prosecution of 
guilty parties in order that Justice may be 
done and confidence in the bovine tuber- 
culosis eradication program in New York 
State may be maintained. 





Do Not Neglect the Heifers 
is is becoming more of a necessity all the 

time for dairymen to grow their own 
heifers. It is not only difficult to buy cows 
that are good producers, but every time a 
cow is brought into the herd, there is some 
danger that she will bring disease which 
may spread to the other cows in the herd. 
It may be cheaper to buy cows than it is 
to raise them, but young stock that will 
make good producers cannot be bought at 
a lov: price and often cannot be found at 
all 


Where heifers are raised, there is a great 
temptation to neglect them at this time of 
the year. Everyone is busy. There is lots 
of work ahead, and too often the heifers 
are turned out to pasture and allowed to 
shift for themselves. If this is done, they 
will give little trouble to the owner, but 
they will also make little growth, especially 
if they are less than six months old. A 
calve’s digestive system is not made for 
roughage at that age, the pasture will be 
short, and tough, and flies will add to their 
discomfort. 

The best results can be secured by keep- 
ing them in a darkened, well ventilated 
stable during the day, and turning them 
out in good pasture at night. If they are 
kept in pasture during the day, at least 
let it be a pasture with plenty of shade 
and good water, and feed them well in 
addition to the grass they will eat. It 
will take some time, but time spent in this 
way will pay better than if spent in grow- 
ing more crops to feed to poor cows that 
someone didn’t want and sold to you. 


—H. L. C. 


Cleansing Dairy ‘Utensils 


PE RHAPS by writing about this subject 

we may be called foolish for it is so 
simple and of everyday occurrence that 
many may not deem it worth discussing, 
yet a lot of folks forget that to even wash 
dairy utensils thoroughly there are a num- 
ber of things that we must bear in mind 
and at the same time do in a thorough 
manner. 

We must wash those utensils, we must 
rinse them. We must scald them and we 
must dry them. We must wash them first, 
of course. We should use cold water first 
for when we use hot water we will cause 
the milk to adhere to the sides of the 
pail or can and make it harder to remove. 
After we have washed the milk out with 
cold water, then hot water and a cleansing 
powder is used. We don’t want any soap 
used around our dairy utensils. It is too 
hard to rinse off. An alkali powder seems 
to cut the grease much better and we pre- 
fer it. But even that alone will not do 
the work. The scrub brush must be used. 

Rinsing Is Essential 

Rinsing is so easy that it is quite often 
neglected. If not neglected, it is often half 
done because it is not deemed essential. 
The washing powder must be removed. 
Hot water should be used for this as 
it will tend to loosen any grease that has 
remained on the surface with the powder. 
Pouring over the hot water alone will not 
be sufficient. Here we must use the brush 
again. 

The purpose of scalding the utensils is 
to kill all the bacteria that may be present. 
Hot water will not suffice for this. It must 
be boiling if the desired results would be 
obtained. The utensils should be held in 
the boiling water long enough to permit 
them to become of the same temperature as 
the water. 

We may be considered foolish for men- 
tioning drying. It is a simple and appar- 
ently a small process but the best records 
ever made were made by persons who made 
it a point to thoroughly air and sun all the 
milk utensils every day. 





Another Remedy 


HILE reading yow last edition of 

AMERICAN AcricuLtuRist I noticed 
M. E. S., Susquehanna Co., Pa., requested 
a remedy for white scours in calves. We 
have used this very simple remedy for a 
number of years and have never lost a 
calf since. 

The remedy is: % teaspoon ground 
cloves; %4 teaspoon ground ginger. Fill a 
cup one-half full of boiling water, add 
ginger and cloves, let stand a short time; 
then add one tablespoon of melted lard, 
also one tablespoon of baking soda. Mix 
well and give as one dose. Repeat in two 
hours if necessary. A.W.S.—New York. 
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Make Good With Corn Gluten Feed 


Feeders of cattle, hogs and dairy cows 
are this year making bigger records— 
earning larger profits. 
it with a Corn Gluten Feed Ration on 


What are you feeding? What will your record 
be for this Summer? 
the dry lot fit to stand up and make money for 
you during a long hard winter ? 

Your dairy cows will lay down on the job 
unless you give them something more than they 
are getting from pasture. 
poor record of your Summer's work. You'll lose 


t’s What They Need 


Corn Gluten Feed supplies what your animals 
need to make meat or milk. A single ton contains 
the best feeding part of 244 tons of whole corn. 
It's a big record feed. 


Corn Gluten Feed is 86% digestible. 
tains 23% protein. 


lf you are mixing your own ration you should buy 
Corn Gluten Feed for your protein. 
how to feed it we will tell you. This Department is 
organized to help you make money. 
on ou are buying a mixed feed be sure it contains 
mn Chaten Feed. Feed manufacturers who are putting 
= a good ration use Corn Gluten Feed as one of 


Bulletin No. 2, 
is Now Ready. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Haugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Asso. Corn Products Mfrs. 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 
Please Mail Free your New Bulletin No. 2 { 
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They are doing 


Will your animals go into 


You will then have a 


It con- 
All animals like it and it 
It is a rich feed at low cost. 


If you don’t know 





“Feeding Grain On Pasture,” ) 
Mail coupon for your copy. 
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Brings Any Size’ 
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easy turning and cleaning. 

Old Separators Taken In Exchange. 
Shipped from stock nearest you 

Write for free catalog and low prices. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 

Box 20-A Bainbridge, N. Y. 





NEW Bisa Tray te ries 

Write today for 2. new i 

absolutely Free. No obligation to you. 

1801 wu WITTE ENGINE WORKS — «°° 
eo ow “ee 

1801 Empire Buliding, - - PITTSPURGH, PA. 











SWING STANCHIONS 


Cattle take the same comfort as in the past- 
ure; durable, will last a life time; made of 
extra quality hardwood, Finished complete 
ready to t im barn. Price reasonable. 
Full description and price upon request. 


ROY BROTHERS, Mansfacturers, East Barnet, Vt. 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


Dairymen’s 


HE League Cooperative 
Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing the last half of June for milk testing 
3% in the basic zone o. 201 to 210 miles 
of New York City. Jt ss understoed of 
urse that the prices mentioned below are 
t received by the farmer but go ito the 
They are prices dealers pay the 
eaqgue 
Up to the time of golng to press the Lea- 
Que Directors had taken no action on prices 
for July and in the absence of these June 
prices will continue until further notice. 
These quotations are subject to change 


SS 24 


between time of publication and mailing 
due to conditions in the market. 
Class 1 Fluid Mille ..cccccs ee 
Cla 2A Fluid Cream ..... ° -» 1.80 
Cla Se ICG Cream cccccecces esses Be 
Canes Zee SOGt CROCEE ccccucesecc - 1.90 
Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 
Cond. whole milk ..... 1.89 
Milk for Chocolate ecce 1.70 
Class 3B Whole milk powder ... 1.80 
Class 3C Hard cheese other than 
AMMATER ccccescccccccs Eee 


Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 

The total sales for the month of April 
are report d as $5,661,126.53. Of this, 
$5,396,569.83 is for fluid milk and $168,- 
cream. Ice cream sales for 
d to $38,884.10, 


1 > c 
214.852 tor 


the month amount 
Sheffield Producers 


The Shefficld Farms Producers an- 


nounces the following prices for 3% 

milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 

CURSE FE enccecesesescevecesecesin $2.33 

CURES 2 cccccccccesvccccscvccesce SOU 

Cln88 FS cvccecesecs es veeseronees - 1.65 
Class 4 prices determined by butter 


and cheese quotations on the New York 
miarkct. 
Non Pool Cooperative 
The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative announces the following prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 





CE 2 ackcucscesecéesendeseotens $2.23 

Class 2 COOH ee ** 2.00 

C"-88 3A COoeeeeeeseeseseseeeeese 1.70 

CAnee Gee bncesdéeseccticsonsees » 345 
Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As- 

sociation (Philad« Iphia Price Plan), 


announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 

BUTTER MARKET EASES OFF 
CREAMERY Year 
SALTED Ago 

Score higher 
than extras 43 -43'4 
Extras (92 sc) 42'2 
84-91 score ..39'%-42 40 -42%4 37 -42 
Lower G'd’s 38 -39 39 -39', 26! 
As was 
port, the butter 


lecidedly weaker tone. 


Fancy Eggs Wanted 


Best Prices Prompt Returns 


Herschel Jones Marketing Service, 


INC, 
127 Reade St., New York 
Licensed and Bonded by 
N. Y. State Dep®. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 


S H l P to the right house 


M. ROTH & CO. 


327 Greenwich St., W. ¥. C 
Wr for g Tags 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


/StAMMER 


. §-pare ho« 
ts Cause and Cure. 


June 23 June 16 
4312-44 43-43), 
43 42'., 


intimated in our last week’s re- 
, 


market has developed 


Trade has not beet 
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Farms & Market 




















yrs. B. N. Bogve, 
$135 Begue Bidg., 1147 N. Lil, St., ladianapolis, 
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up to snuff. There is no pep to the market 
with the result that street stocks are ac- 
cumulating. Posted receipts for the week 
ending June 20 were below figures of the 
week previous and below those of a year 
ago, yet all the receiving houses seem to 
have plenty,—all the butter they could take 
care of to advantage. Some had a little 
bit more. The break in the market came 
on the 17th when the Chicago market broke 
a full cent. This influence with liberal 
supplies caused the New York market to 
weaken until prices eventually reached 42c 
for 92 score butter which was the ruling 
price on the market on the 18th. By the 
23rd however, prices had recovered a half 
There has been a little heavier move- 
into storage but it is considerably 
id last Most of the shippers 
iin stores are buying rather closely, 
inst current needs only. Speculators are 
reluctant to take active part in trading. 
are unwilling to put stock away at 
seems to them to be too high a cost 
a long hold. This is strictly the 
t of the men in the market. We 
do not see where they get the 
ideas. Consumptive demand 
to its normal edge. We are 
r the effects of the heavy falling 
ame with the hot spell during 
rly part of June. 
\ comparison of the prices above shows 


year, 








the market was exactly the same as 
year ago with the exception 
grades. Most of the butter 
ting now is of high quality. 
grades are a little more plentiful 
than they were a weck or so, but at that 
they are much scarcer than last year, and 
consequently that class of goods is bring- 
ing a ré latively better price. 


CHEESE MARKET QUIET 
STATE A Year 
FLATS June 23. June 16 
Fresh, fancy 22 -24 22 -24 19!/2-20!3 
Fresh, av’g’e -21'% -21 - 
Held fancy ..26'/2-27'> 262-27! 
Held aver. ..25'/2-26' 2 25'/2-26'2 23 -24 

Nothing has transpired in the cheese 
market since our last report. Trade is 
quiet in New York City. In northern 
New York asking prices have not changed, 
continuing relatively high. Receipts from 

much less than usual at this 
season of the year. As is the case in the 
butter market speculators are not active 
at all due to the fact that they consider 
prices too high for a reasonable chance 
of profit on a long hold. Farmers have 
plenty of material on hand to refute such 
vent when present feed costs must 
-onsidered. The make in New York 
tate is rather light and due to the level 
of prices only a small part of the total 
supply is reaching the Metropolitan dis- 
rict Reports state that there is con- 
siderable competition for fancy cheese in 
the up-state markets. Comparison of 
pt how that we are from 3 to 4 cents 
nd off this year ‘than we were a 


was a 
of the lower 





Lower 


S) 
* 
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up-state are 





per pr 


FANCY NEARBY EGGS SCARCE 


NEARBY A Year 
WHITES June 23 June 16 Ago 
Selected Extras . 45-46 41-43 39-41 
Av’ge extras ........ 42-44 39-40 36-38 
Extra firsts .....ccee 38-41 37-38 33-35 
PE -«. ssacweees gens 36-37 34-36 31-32 
Gathered ..-....0055 32-40 32-37 29-34 
BROWNS 
Fancy . sue . 40-44 38-41 33-37 
What we said about the egg market in 


ur reports of the last few weeks has 


\ We stated that the man who 

colle ] eges twice a day, stores them 
1 a cool place and is extremely careful 
it the manner in which he grades and 


to reap a harvest. That is 
ccd it is happening in the market 
! \ reference to the prices quoted 


In the 


» rapid increase. 


past two wecks closely selected extras have 
jumped 6c a dozen. “Firsts” have only 
incre 1 2c a dozen. This shows an ad- 
va re of 4c for the man who takes 
pa Nearby whites of all classifications 
are in lighter supply. The demand is fair 
and consequently prices have been sustained 
ll along the line but the best market is 
or fine to fancy qualities. These classi- 
are really in the scller’s favor 

e fancier marks are wanted. The 

re for the wider spread of quotations 
l i y and ordinary eggs is the 
| 4 that the hot spell of early June is 
I ] Effects of heat are not 

y ated the average 

He doesn't realize what an egg 

tl ct to the hot 





r after it reaches 


the market. Many shippers would radically 
change their habits if they were to spend 
the day or so in the big egg receiving 
houses and study the distributing end of 
the business. 

Brown eggs have kept pace with white 
eggs in the advance during the past few 
weeks. However, the white egg market 
still holds a 2 cent margin over browns. 


LARGE COLORED BROILERS 


SCARCE 
FOWLS A Year 
June 23 June 16 Ago 

Colored .cce cecccns BB-90 31-32 25-27 
Pe 20-26 28-30 23-26 
BROILERS 
CPO acctscsaccess 38-45 40-45 38-43 
Leghorns 86600002008 28-36 25-37 30-36 

I he market for fancy large yellow 
skinned broilers (Rocks) is gaining 


strength to the extent that the market is 
rapidly coming into the seller's favor. 
Although average prices are not as high 
as they were a week ago, nevertheless if the 
stock is fancy enough at the moment 
chances are it will bring a price fully up 
to that of last week. Leghorns are in 
a more liberal supply and the sale of these 
is slower, in fact generally weak. Breeders 
of colored stock surely have the edge on 
the market at the present time. 

The market on fowls is not well defined. 
Receipts have not been very heavy. The 
market is somewhat draggy on Leghorns 
and similar qualities, calling more for 
fancy colored birds. Colored fowls will 
bring from 27 to 30c, while the best that 
the Leghorns can do is 26c, some selling 
as low as 20 cents. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


The grain market has been rather flighty 
of late. Weather and crop reports are 
beginning to have a more marked effect 
on price fluctuations. Reported advices 
from the West indicate that rust damage 
will be quite heavy in some of the spring 
wheat sections. This is going to keep the 
price firm and may induce a more decided 
upward trend especially if these reports 
persist. Corn is losing a little ground. 
Private advices report a heavier crop than 
expected and ideal conditions for the de- 
velopment of the crop. 





FUTURES A Year 
June 23 June 16 Ago 
(Chicago quotations) 
Wheat .......... 1.552 1.49! 1.14% 
SOE aedeseccecee 1.05 1.08 .893g 
Gates cecncccccese MH 48 47 
CASH GRAINS 
(New York quotations) 
Wheat No. 2 Red 2.01! 1.94% 1.3214 
Corn, No. 2 Yel 1.26 1.28% 1.12 
Oats, No. 2...... .59/% 60> 61 
FEEDS June 23 June 16 
(F. O. B. Buffalo) 
Grd. Dats cocccccece 41.00 37.50 
Se BOR .cccecnsees . 32.50 26.00 
H’d Bran ...... scecce & 35.00 27.55 
Stand'd Mids ....... 2 35.00 25.50 
Soft W. Mids ....... = 41.50 31.00 
Flour Mids ° oe ay 40.50 31.00 
Red Dog ..... oe ES 45.00 35.50 
Wh. Hominy ..... = 43.50 36.00 
Yel. Hominy ....... B2 43.50 35.50 
Corn Meal ........-. 2°= 50.00 34.50 
Gluten Feed ....... oS —— 43.50 
Gluten Meal ........ ~ 42.25 38.25 
36% C. S. Meal ..-. 42.50 -_— 
41% C. S. Meal 3 45.50 — 
43% C. S. Meal .... & 47.50 _——_ 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Ge GOR cccvccces 46.00 42.50 
NEW POTATOES MORE 
PLENTIFUL 
Potatoes from the Eastern Shore and 


Norfolk sections of Virginia have been 
becoming more plentiful. The market is 
not regular from day to day, supplies are 
generally heavier although occasionally 
there is a day when receipts are light. 
Values vary anywhere from $4 to $4.50 
on the fanciest marks from the Eastern 
Shore, such as the Red Star brand of No. 
1 grade. Norfolk stock of No. 1 grade 
does not bring quite as much as Red Star 
brands. Within the next weck we should 
see some Jersey stock beginning to roll 
and it will not be long before Long Island 
cobblers will appear in the market quota- 
tions. 


BEAN PRICES HIGHER 


Those producers who held red kidney 
beans to this late date and have a suf- 
ficient stock to do business in large quan- 
tities will realize higher prices than they 
have received during the last part of the 
winter. Red kidneys are now worth from 
$11.25 to $12 per 100 depending on quality 
whereas a few months ago they were sell- 
ing at $10 on top qualities. Marrows are 
now bringing anywhere from $8.50 to 
$9.50; peas, $6 to $6.50; white kidneys, 
$7.75 to $8.25. These prices are F.O.B. 


New York City. 
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HARVEst time. Heavy loads to pull. 
Keep your horses fit with Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam. Kaown for 41 years as @ 
wonderful remedy for Spavin, Capped Hock; 
Curb, Splint, Carpitis, Thoroughpin, Quittor, 
Wind Galls, Poll Evil, Laryngitis, Fistula, 


Sprains, Barb Wire Cuts, Calk Wounds. 
Used everywhere. Apply it yourself as perdi 
Fections with every bottle. eebaamme Can't 
discolor hair. Buy ittoday. Keepithandy. $? 
at druggiste or direct upon receipt of price. 


wrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, O 
GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 
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Do You Want to 
Improve Your Herd 


Quickly? 


Then let us send you the “Story of the 
Guernsey’. It tells how many are im- 
proving their herds quickly, and why a 
grade herd may be improved in less time 
by the introduction of the Guernsey blood 
than through other strains. No obligation. 
Write today. 


The American Gurnsey Cattle Club 
98 Grove St. 
Peterboro, . - New Hampshire 











WALDORF FARMS 


NORTH CHATHAM, N, Y. 





Offer for sale Registered Guernsey 
bull calves out of prize-winning A. R. 
dams with 600-Ib. to 700-Ib. records at 
prices farmers can afford to pay and 
on terms to suit the purchaser. 


zs = * 
Accredited Herd 
* * * 
Oscar F. Kinney Clifford E. Greene 


Owner Sup’t 


















hae Aka tls 
BROOKFIELD FARM 
‘ pURHAM: CONNECTICUT 


We offer two yearling Woodford bulls and several well 
wed heifers, at attractive prices. 
Write for beokiet “A” “HEREFOROS FOR 
WEW ENGLAND AND WHY” 


PHILIP J. RICH, ANDY CARTER, 
Manager. Herdsman, 








PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 

We can offer you bull calves and young 
bulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 
type. Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list. 

Herd Accredited 
FORGE HILL FARM 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 











Stannox Farm 


1 A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








Average A.R. records of cows now ip our herd fs 
10677.98 Ibs. milk, 547.24 Ibs. fat. We have for 
sale three young bulls now ready for service 

For particulars write 
P. F. STAPLES, Mor., E. HOLLISTON, MASS. 














ELM HILL JERSEYS 
Type—Production 


Sons and daughters of Xenia’s Sultan, 
Cows and heifers bred. Write for descrip- 
tive sale list. 

ELM HILL FARM 
Brookfield, Mass. 
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American Agriculturist, July 4, 1925. 


News From Among the Farmers 


New League Directors Elected---Famous Herd Dispersed 


New League Directors Elected 


T the annual meeting of the Dairy- 

men’s League held on June 18, three 
new directors were elected to serve on the 
Board. They are: Fred L. Utter of Friend- 
ship, N. Y.; Nelson Harper of Daricn 
Center, N. Y. and L. H. Chapin of North 
Bangor, N. Y. Mr. Utter takes the place 
of W. U. Rixford. Mr. Harper replaces 
C. M. Drake and Mr. Chapin takes the 
place of A. L. Spooner. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are as follows: 1st Vice President, John 
D. Miller of Susquehanna, Penna; 2nd 
Vice President, John D. Smith of Walton, 
N. Y.; Secretary, J. A. Coulter of Belle- 
ville, N. Y.; Treasurer, Chester Young 
of Napanoch, N. Y. 

The board of directors also elected the 
following executive committee to super- 
vise the management of the association 
for the coming year: G. W. Slocum, chair- 
man ex-officio; J. A. Coulter, Paul Smith, 
Newark Valley, N. Y., Fred H. Sexauer, 
Auburn, N. Y., Chester Young. With the 
exception of Chester Young who takes 
the place of W. U. Rixford, all members 
of the executive committee were reelected. 





The Mixter Guernsey Dispersal 
66 NE of the greatest events in live 

stock history” is the description 
applied to the dispersal sale of the larg- 
est Guernsey herd in the world. The 
peaceful little New England town of 








MILK CANS 


. > 20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 





We sell only 
makes of high 


prices are rea- 
4 sonable. 


Progressive 
™ dairymen have 
S bought supplies 
Sand equipment 
from us since 
1889. 


J. S. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Bara 
Equipment 
59 MURRAY ST.. NEW YORK CITY 














HORSE BREEDERS 








BELGIANS 
Select your foundation stock from the Eastern 
Headquarters of the 
FARCEUR BELGIANS 
We offer stallions and mares for sale at all 
times. Prices Reasonable. 


KNOLLWOOD FARM 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. Y., DEPT. A. 
A. LL. Brockway Oliver Jones 
Owner Supt. 














SWINE BREEDERS 
130—PIGS FOR SALE—130 


Chester and Yorkshire cross and Berkshire and 
Chester cross, all weaned and good blocky pigs, 
no runts. Pigs 6 to 7 weeks old, $5.75 each, and 
8 to 9 weeks old, $6.25 each. Also 25 Chesters 
and 30 Berkshires, pure bred, 7 weeks old, sows 
or boars, $7 each. Shipped to you C.O.D. on 
your approval. No charge for shipping crates, 


A. M. LUX 
206 Washington St., 


175—PIGS FOR SALE—175 

Feeding pigs, Yorkshire and Chester eross, and York- 
shire and Berkshire cross. All large growthy pigs. 6 to 7 
weeks old, $6 each. 8 to 9 weeks old, $6.50 each, 
All bred to make large hogs. Pure bred Berkshire boars 
or sows 7 weeks old, $7 each. Pure bred Yorkshire boars 
or sows 7 weeks old, $7 each. I guarantee safe deliy- 
ery, no charge for shipping crates. I will ship what 
you want of the above lots C. 0. D. om your approval. 
WALTER LUX, 
Wobsrn, Mass. 





Woburn, Mass. 





388 Salem St., Telephone 0086 








Heaves, Coughs, Condition 

* er, Worms. Most for cost. 

re Two cans satisfactory for 

* a Heaves or money back. $1.28 

per can. Dealers or by maik 

The Newton Remedy Gee 
Toledo, Obie. 


> NEWTON'S 





Hardwick, Mass., was the mecca for no 
less than 1500 visitors when 190 head 
of the breed’s best were sold at auction 
on June 9 and 10. The sale returned a 
total of $261,870, or an average of $1378. 

The cattle were bought by 67 buyers 
from 17 states ranging from Maine to 
Florida and California. The heaviest 
purchaser was Emmadine Farm, Hope- 
well Junction, N. Y., which bought six- 
teen head for $88,375. The purchase 
included three of the outstanding tops 
of the sale: Mixter May Royal, a herd 
sire at Mixter Farm and the top of the 
sale, $23,000; Mixter Faithful, the high- 
est price cow of the sale for $12,700; 
and Mixter Fairmaid, the second highest 
cow of the sale for $12,000. 


An Old Outstanding Institution 


The Mixter Farm herd was outstand- 
ing because of its long period of very 
careful, selective, line breeding. The 
herd was established thirty-five years 
ago, but for twenty-five years no females 
have been purchased, the only additions 
being herd sires. It seems a pity that 
such a herd, representing the best in 
animal breeding, should be scattered to 
the four winds. But the Guernsey world 
should reap a great benefit from its dis- 
persal. 





League Announces Essay 
Winners 


LIZABETH THOMSON, Holland 

Patent, N. Y., won the first prize of 
$25 offered by President George W. Slo- 
cum of the Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association, Inc., on the subject, 
“How the Dairymen’s League Has Bene- 
fited the Dairy Farmer.” Besides being 
the winner of the coveted first prize, Miss 
Thomson also receives the $10 prize 
awarded by the Oneida-Herkimer Sub- 
District of the League for the best essay 
from: that section. The winner is the 
granddaughter of F. H. Thomson, a mem- 
ber of the League’s Membership Auditing 
Committee. 

The second award goes to Merle W. 
Brooks of Nunda, N. Y. and the third 
prize to Elsie Pettys, Greenwich, N. Y. 
Miss Pettys is the daughter of League 
Director from District No. 3. The ten 
five dollar awards were as follows: Mar- 
garet Saville, Plainfield, N. Y., Earle L. 
Vail, Honesdale, Pennsylvania, Jane Alice 
Larson, Jamestown, N. Y., Gladys Burns, 
Vernon, N. Y., C. Allan Dunham, Arcade, 
N. Y., John Hoctor, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
Henry Witte, Vernon, N. Y., Mary A. 
Martiny, Allegany, N. Y., Willard Wood, 
Woodville, N. Y., Eunice Holland, De 
Kalb Junction, N. Y. 

The judges announced that the essays 
showed exceptional ability and that it was 
exceedingly difficult to choose the prize 
winners. Over one hundred essays were 
submitted in the contest. The prize win- 
ning essay was given in person by Miss 
Thomson before the annual meeting held 
in New York on June 18th. It brought 
forth a great deal of favorable comment 
from the delegates present. 





Changes in Issuing Junior 
Operators’ Licenses 


S a result of a large number of re- 
quests Commissioner Charles A. 
Hartnett Sf the Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
has made important changes in the require- 
ments and procedure in connection with 
the issuance of junior operators’ licenses. 
It will now be possible to get a junior 
operator’s license at the County Clerk’s 
office in all counties in the State except 
Albany, Erie, Bronx, Kings, Monroe, New 
York, Oneida, Onondaga, Queens and Rich- 
mond. The Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
maintains branch offices in these counties 
and licenses may be obtained there by resi- 
dents of the respective counties. 
A junior operator's license will be issued 


only to an applicant who has arrived at the 
age of sixteen years but has not reached 
the age of eighteen, and who shall file a 
birth, baptismal or school certificate at- 
testing this fact. Such licenses will en- 
title the licensee to drive unaccompanied, 
a motor vehicle owned by him, his parent, 
guardian or person with whom he resides, 
during the hours beginning a_ half-hour 
before sunrise and ending a half-hour after 
sunset, in traveling to and from school 
or in the ordinary pursuit of the business 
or occupation of his parent, guardian or 
person with whom he resides. 

The licensee may also drive the car dur- 
ing other hours or for other purposes, if 
accOmpanied by his parent, guardian or 
person with whom he resides, or the wife 
or husband of such guardian or person 
with whom he resides. The license issued 
to a person under eighteen will not entitle 
the licensee to drive within Greater New 
York. 

Applicants for junior operators’ licenses, 
as all other motor car drivers, will be re- 
quired to take a road test. 

New Junior operators’ licenses will be 
for the year beginning July 1. 





Central Pennsylvania Notes 

ORN is being cultivated for the last 

time on many farms. It has made a 
rapid growth the past few weeks and the 
stand on most fields is good. Spraying of 
potatoes is the job on a few farms where 
many acres are grown, though not all 
farmers do spraying. Alfalfa has been 
cut and some clover has been made but 
timothy is just blossoming. Late sown 
wheat has made a wonderful improvement 
the past month and the prospects for a 
good wheat crop are encouraging. The 
stand of clover in wheat is very small 
and thin, due to the very dry season. 

Oats are heading and they are very short 
in the stalk but they have a healthy color. 
Pastures are short on most farms. A 
few sales of fresh cows have been held in 
Union County the past month and cows 
sell at an average of $80. Roads have been 
put into good shape generally. Early 
cherries are ripe but the crop will be small 
on account of frost damage. The straw- 
berry crop is less than usual, because of 
drouth. 

Teachers for the next school year have 
been elected and some townships have had 
their school audit already not waiting un- 
til the first Monday of July, according to 
law.—J. N. GLover. 





News From Central New York 
"THE heavy rainfall around the middle 

of June did a lot of good to crops 
that have commenced to show effects of 
a somewhat prolonged dry spell. Clover 
and alfalfa were coming pretty well any- 
way, but what is known as “old mead- 
ows” were showing a shortage. We may 
apparently look for a pretty fair hay 
crop but it wouldn’t be surprising if hay 
would be in a little better demand this 
fall than it is now. Yet there are now 
hundreds of tons of hay available and 
with practically no demand for it. Corn 
and potatoes are generally looking well 
but there is an occasional field not yet 
planted. These will be late and uncer- 
tain. 

Parts of this section grow considera- 
bly many potatoes. I have seen several 
farmers who have decided not to plant 
as many as usual this year because the 
sale was so low and the price so low 
last year. On the other hand there are 
large growers who have increased their 
acreage. My imprcssion is that the total 
acreage cannot exceed that of last year 
and may fall below it. Pressure of work 
and shortage of help promises to delay 
haying, not possibly beyond the usual, 
but later than is right for best results. 
I am persuaded that most of us err in 
our failure to get. hay early enough. 

—H. H. Lyon. 








Flies hate it! 


Drive off the flies before they 
drive off your profits. Fewer flies 
mean a larger milk yield—better , 
work from horses—more comfort 
for yourself, i 

One gallon of Cow-Ease sprays 
about 200 cows. Twice a day at milk- 
ing time in fly season keeps the flies 
away. Cattle ticks, grubs, and hen 
lice and mites hate it, too! Will not 
blister or gum. Try it! A sixty-cent 
Cow-Ease Sprayer does the trick. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and address and $1.50 ($1.75 west 
of Missouri River) to Carpenter-Mcrton 
Co., Boston, Mass., and we will deliver, 
prepaid, a gallon can of Cow-Ease. 
Cow-Ease Sprayer 60c extra. Give both 
postal and exp-ess address, as we “hip the 
cheapest and ~.:ckest way. We guarantee 
entire satisfac:3on, , 











Helping you earm more money 
every year. That’s what a good, 
dependable Unadilla Silo means 
to you. 

Year after year it gives you 
plenty ofgood, succulent, low cost 
home grown silage. Silage which 
loses none of its valuable juices 
and is protected against frost. 

Strong, well built from selected 
lumber, and produced in large num- 
bers, the Unadilla is a superior silo 
which you can get &t a cost that saves 
you money! 

Write today for big, handsome, 
interesting catalog giving complete 
information. Time payments if desired 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box B Unadilla, N. ¥. 
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Highest Grade Scientifically- 
Developed Lightning Protection 
Absolutely Guards Your Buildings 
Against Lightning Loss 
¥ i a” - 
aie Miedo Vout — A ce mye 


upon the *‘Silver-Strand.”’ It’s your protection when 
you buy and for generations after. Look for the 


“SILVER-STRAND!”’ 


Take No Substitute. Sold and erected only by the 
better class of dealers whom we thoroughly lnstrect 
and on whom you can always rely. 
Write for Free Booklet on the ** Silver-Strand."” 
“Electra” Lightning Rod Company, Dept. E 
30 No. La Salle St., Chicago, flincis ~~ 














WATURAL LEAF TOBACCO. Chewing 5 Tbs. $1.50; 14 
Ibs. $2.50. Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25: 10 Ibs. $2.00. Pag 
when received, pipe and recipe free 


FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, D1, Paducah, Ky 
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The Valley of Voices—®y George Marsh 


“MI INSTEUR Steele”, began St. Onge 
| I am in a net from which I see no 
escape. You came here a_ stranger, 
claiming to be a scientist, interested in 
the study of Indian customs and folk- 
lore. That is all I knew about you. As 


it was, I told you too much that first 
night.” 

“What 1 told m has been re- 
spected t ipted Ste ted 
at the 1 r of t older man 

~s M mol 1 the factor, 

we hav 1 1a ge eman But 
for a tim I ted u of | 4 
T er ) Vs il Police a d 
that v | ( I t d mat , 

“What d 1 mea 

“VV b Ip r 
that the had ( with me 
lor inst La- 
flat t t I d er 
our | a l < 1 
Mor 

eA, in , . 
bound » I | )- 
pen 

Ye but t ( D , 

“T dont t 1 

“Mi t I ha t 
stopped at i ’ top 
there.” 

“7 t that i ove vit! 
Mader e St. O 

“p 

“And 1 itt 1 » tal hi ) 
force?” 

“He might attempt anything. He has 
mever respected the law—is a desperate 
man.” 


“But they would hunt him down. He 


could not get away in this country. He 
would be a madman to attempt it.” 
“He is a madman, Monsieur.” 


Steele was tempted to laugh in the 
face of his | t. He wuld shortly have 
the opportunity of measuring this mad- 
man with hi 
tainly wa ¢ him in strong colors. 
But they had wandered from the point 

“I have asked 
dence,” he began a 
not see your way clear to allow me to 
aid you, I shall regret it.” He was 
thinking of the girl up at the house. 
“Monsicur Steele, we have decided 
that you deserve our confidence— Denise 
and I; but I fear it will do no good now. 
They have got us.’ 

“They?” demanded the American 

“Yes,” and the blood mounted to St. 
Onge's bronzed face as he talked. 

“I told you that Lascelles had pur- 
sued my daughter since the winter we 
epent at Albany. And now, with the 
disappearance of this fur, the post can 
be closed, as it shows a loss under ny 
ment. l 


own eyes. St. Onge cer- 


paintin 


you tor your confi- 


bruptly. “If you can- 


He can force me from the 
ruin me. In France 


manage 
company’s service 
I have no property left; it is all gone, 


and I am an old man, Monsieur.” 


The f ot St. Onge vas yellow and 
wrinkled 

“But you will not ¢ t to your 
daughter—”" vehemently protested the 
you man, when | is interrupted 

. 

Ah, Mo ur, ¥ do not know ! 
I fear that a idly l I have i 
volved | li I have tl d that 
she t a lett by tl last canoe to 
Al 

S deepest inst ! Ited at 
the t! t It wa inbe 
li ble! Small y et 1 found 
her { I l t out at t rapids 
Hle : I t W it I cs 
wh | beneath tl Farwell” 
she 1 1 on the hill lo shield her 
fatl s old ag from the bitt s of 
fail l p le penury in this 
new land had deliberatel red to 
d y t gl 1S ( he t 
la ( 1 to tl intr ling cur of 
an tor 

I that is not all,” went on St. Or 
a ly | re you i il a canot 
bi ta letter from Og 


Steele’s lean face lighted with curiosity 
as he started to read the letter handed 
him by the factor, Then the muscles 
of his jaw bulged as his teeth ground in 
anger. 


“Monsieur St. Onge, 
Revillon Fréres, 
Wailing River. 

“For the third and last time I am 
writing you in an attempt to make 
you see the light as a sensible man. 
I have reason to know that Lascelles 
is now ready to force your hand, The 
post has proved a failure, as he in- 
tended it should, and you have now 
to decide between leaving the com- 
pany or giving your daughter-to a 
man you despise. 

“The offer I have made to you, I 
repeat. From Ogoké Lake we can 
keep the Revillon Fréres and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company out of the 
Wailing River Valley, and control the 
Swift Current and Drowning River 
trade as well. In five years we will 
retire rich. 

“I offer your daughter a name hon- 
ored fdr generations in Three Rivers. 
Although I have spent my life in the 
north, my education has been of the 


greater problem that confronted him. 

“But Lascelles—how does Laflamme 
know so much about him?” 

“Laflamme was at Fort Albany, four 
years ago, attempting to make a deal 
with Lascelles. He was suspected of try- 
ing to lure him from the Revillon Fréres’ 
employ. It was there he first saw Denise. 
Since then he has written us many letters. 
Once he stopped here on his way up river, 
and threatened to take her away by force 
if she did not listen to him. She lives in 
constant fear of him.” 

“That explains much,” replied Steele. 
“And the letter she sent to Lascelles— 
when did it go downriver?” 

“With the search party from Albany. 
Long before you reached here—as much as 
two weeks.” 

“And this letter evidently accounts for 
her depression—her sadness.” 

“Yes. This matter—and her fear of 
Laflamme. She believes that he will keep 
his word—try to use force. As for the 
letter, she refuses to tell me what she 
wrote, but I can guess.” 

“And of course Lascelles will show up 
here before the river closes, since she 
has at last listened to him?” Her inex- 
plicable, “There is no way out for the 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


ern STEELE, an American ethnologist, is traveling through the 
Canadian wilds studying Indian life for the American Museum of Nat- 


ural History. 
former French army man. 
Denise. 


He arrives at the fur trading post of Colonel St. Onge, a 
With him lives his beautiful and cultured daughter 
The native Indians are fleeing the country believing it bewitched by 
the Windigo, a fiendish beast of Indian fable. 
and shrieks have been heard in the neighboring forests. 


Mysterious terrifying howls 
The mutterings of 


an Indian medicine man, Tete-Boule serve to aggrevate the superstitions and 


terror of the natives. 


It spells the doom of St. Onge’s post and already the 


Indian hunters are taking their furs to the distant post of a villanous free 
trader, LaFlamme, who pays the Indians with whiskey, contrary to the 


Canadian law. 


In spite of the fact that the post is losing money St. Onge 
is held there by the superior officer, Lascelles. 


Steele decides to stay in the 


country and solve the mystery of the strange noises in the forest with the 


aid of his Indian guide, David, and St. Onge’s head trapper, Michel. 


They 


find strange tracks in several places unlike those of any other animal they 


have ever seen or heard of. 


There is something strange in St. Onge’s atti- 


tude toward the search ana Steele asks him what he is holding back, telling 
that if the post is to be saved, he must take Steele into his confidence. 








best—not picked up in the barrack 
room like that of Lascelles. Mon- 
sieur le Colonel, the time has come 
when you are forced to make a choice 
between us. Join with me, and ina 
few years your daughter will live in 
luxury in Montreal or Quebec, and 
your old age will be provided for; 
choose Lascelles and you will never 
see the ice break up on the Wailing, 
for your Indians will leave you.. I 
have loved your daughter since I saw 
her at Albany, and can make her 
happy. Consider carefully before 
you decide to become the dog of 
Lascelles. If it is to be that rat of 
a sous-lieutenant, I warn you now 
that you will find my arm long. Un- 
til the snow flies I will wait for your 


canoe, 
LOUIS LAFLAMME.” 
Stecle returned the letter to St. Onge 
Ww t ‘ nt, “Monsicur, you were a 


of France. To a letter like this 
there is but one reply—for a soldier.” 
here was a glitter in the eyes of the 
as they met those of the older 


“For a soldier,” repeated the French- 
man with excitement, “there is but one re- 
ply, ‘On guard!’ I would kill her with my 
own hand before giving her to that rene- 
gade. Why, there is a white woman now 





at Ogoké—and to write this insult!” 

The ‘rican leaped to his feet. 
“Col » cried, “Laflamme says you 
won't se » ice leave the Wailing. Let's 
call that b’ aff! With your leave, I'll come 


back on the snow, and we'll watch the ice 


go out together!” 

The hands of the two men met as they 
silently pledged each other. Then Steele’s 
face bered as his mind turned to the 


lost,” was now clear. 

“That is what I fear—” 

“But what do you intend to do, Mon- 
sieur? You must have some plan,” im- 
patiently demanded Steele. 

“What can I do? I've told her that I 
shall never consent to it; that I would 
kill her and myself first.” 

There was no solution of this problem 
in the mind of the American. It was a 
situation which seemed hopeless indeed. If 
she refused to listen to her father she 
surely was too proud to brook interfer- 
ence from a stranger. She had burned her 
bridges, yet something must be done— 
something to prevent her self-destruction. 
But what? And then, he remembered 
with a start, there was this Windigo 
matter. 

CHAPTER XI 
8 basa following morning the three friends 
were loading their canoe preparatory 
to ascending the river on a round of the 
fall camps of Indians trading at the post, 
when the flash of a paddle far upstream 
aroused their interest. 

“Dat ees queer t’ing,” commented Michel, 
scowling darkly. “Eef M’siewr Laflamme 
come to make trouble, he weel fin’ plenty 
here.” 

At the mention of Laflamme, David's 
small eyes narrowed; the muscles of his 
thick forearms worked nervously as though 
he already felt his fingers at the throat 
of the free-trader. Steele’s curiosity was 
keenly aroused, for it was too late in the 
year for the canoe of a trading hunter 
to visit the post; this boat was undoubtedly 
from Ogoké. What new scheme had La- 
flamme in mind? It would be four weeks 
before the winter would break—the limit 
he had given St. Onge for his answer. 


It was not long before the hard-driven 
craft was close enough to disclose but a 
single occupant. And shortly, as it neared 
the shore, Michel called: 

“Bo’-jo’! bo’-jo’l Pierre! W’at you do 
here so far from de Feather Lake?” 

The Indian grounded his boat on the 
beach and shaking the hand of the head- 
man, replied in Ojibway as David and 
Steele joined them: 

“Bo’-jo’", Michel! The hunters at the 
Feather Lakes are leaving for the Medi- 
cine Hills country. For three nights the 
Windigo howled on the burnt ridge by 
the Big Feather Lake. The people are 
weak with fear; they will not trap there 
this winter.” 

“Did you hear the voice of the Windigo, 
Pierre?” asked Michel gravely. - 

“No, I was netting white-fish at the Lake 
of the Deep Water. When I returned to 
the camp they were leaving. There will 
be no trap lines in that valley this long 
snows. 

“Did the people see the tracks of the 
Windigo ?” 

“No, their blood was cold in their veins. 
They did not stay to look for a trail. Why 
should they? They were afraid.” : 

“But why did you leave your family for 
the Windigo to eat, and come here; last 
spring you traded your fur at Ogoké?” 
rasped Michel so savagely that the Ojibway 
backed away, for the raw-boned Iroquois 
was feared the length of the Wailing. 

“I need shells for my gun, and Ogoké is 
far,” weakly replied the other, his eyes 
shifting uneasily. 

The swart features of Michel twisted 
with anger. “You lie, you have plenty 
shell!” he replied, fiercely, returning to 
English for Steele’s benefit. “You travel 
here to mak’ trouble wid your beeg talk 
of de Windigo.” And the long arm of the 
exasperated headman shot out in a crushe 
ing blow in the face of the Ojibway. 

As the Indian staggered back with a 
cry from the attack of the infuriated 
Iroquois, Steele stepped between them, and 
pushing Michel aside, ordered sternly, 

“That’s enough !” 

The cowed Indian, nursing his bleeding 
lips, and protesting his innocence, left the 
men on the beach and joined the post 
people who were excitedly discussing the 
coming stranger and his reception at the 
hands of Michel. 

“Evidently you don’t like that Pierre,” 
laughed Steele. “What made you so mad?” 

“I tink he cum here to talk to Tete 
Boule,” was the significant reply. “Dey 
weel mak’ de medicine tonight to scare de 
Windigo.” 

“What, is he a 
too?” 

“He claim he ees beeg medicine man, 
one of de Midewiwin, so I t’ink he put 
de devils een me now.” Then Michel re- 
lated what had passed between him and 
Pierre. 

“But you can’t blame him for fearing 
the Windigo, or for coming here if it is 
nearer his hunting grounds than Ogoké.” 
faced Steele 


shaman—a_ conjuror, 


The inscrutable Iroquois 
with snapping eyes. 

“Many long snows fall, M’sieu, seence de 
"Jibway starve out on de Wailing Riviere. 
Maybe ten—maybe more. Many die all 
tru dees countree dat long snows, for eet 
was de year of de rabbit plague and dere 
were no moose. Dees Pierre cum to Fort 
Mamatawan dat spreeng an’ say hees 
woman die, but I go to hees camp dat 
summer, an’ I fin’ her bones een de bish 
een two, three place—all roun’. He keel 
hees woman—and left her in de snow for 
de wolverines an’ fox—she nevaire starve. 
He ees no good. He cum here to mak’ de 
trouble an’ scare our people.” 

“But why should he come so far to 
make trouble here, as you say? What is 
behind it all?” 

For an instant, Michel seemed on the 
point of making a revelation. Then, evi- 
dently changing his mind, with a shrug of 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Common Sense in Cooperation 
(Continued from page 3) 


cooperatives. They never will make 
any of us rich. Their profits, even at 
their highest efficiency, will be small, 
and such profits will not even exist un- 
less great care is paid to economical 
Management and operation. 

To get economical management, we 
must cut out every unnecessary opera- 
tion. We must be careful not to call 
upon either the local or the central for 
any unnecessary service which should 
be performed by the individual. 


Why Costs Run High 


I believe that one of the greatest 
curses of modern times is the tendency 
of the individual to run to the govern- 
ment or to run to some outside agency 
for help every time he gets into any 
difficulty. The chief reason for our 
high taxes which are ruining so many 
farmers at the present time is that the 
people are constantly demanding that 
the government do things that the indi- 
vidual should do for himself. 

The same principle applies to cooper- 
ative management. There has been a 
tendency to to employ too many people 
because the membership has looked to 
the cooperatives to do too much work, 
and if we do ask the local to do the 
sorting and packing instead of doing it 
at home, we must expect to pay for it. 

There has been a tendency with our 
cooperatives to ape big business. We 
have developed them too fast and, I fear, 
much too extravagantly. I believe, how- 
ever, that a laborer is worthy of his hire 
and that the cooperative, to succeed, 
must have the best qualified employees 
available. To get these, it will be neces- 
sary to pay salaries that are somewhere 
in line with other business. 

Saving should be made, not by hiring 
mediocre men, but by hiring less men 
and doing fewer things. 


A’ Strong Contract 


Many of you probably will disagree 
with my next statement, but I am a 
firm believer in a strong contract with 
members. I do not see how a coopera- 
tive organization is in any position to 
demand the best prices in the market if 
it cannot control the quantity as well as 
the quality of its product, and if it never 
knows how much it is going to have 
for sale. I believe it is possible to use 
a strong contract with perfect safety to 
the member, providing there are very 
strong limitations in that contract as to 
what the central can do and what it 
cannot do. 

Here in the contract is the chief place 
for the application of the principle which 
I mentioned a moment ago—that the 
central should be given strong powers, 
but very definite and limited ones. 


Full Publicity 


I may be accused of bias in the next 
principle for successful management of a 
cooperative organization. That is, full 
information to members. 

There may be good business reasons 
for secrecy for a short period of time, 
but as a usual thing, I have no sympathy 
in any kind of public work for this 
whispering behind closed doors.. Too 
often the things that we conceal are the 
things that we are ashamed of. 

There seems to be an increasing trend 
among some cooperative organizations to 
conceal real policies and information 
from the members and to give them in- 
stead one-sided propaganda. This comes 
possibly from the tendency of coopera- 
tive leaders to ape other business. I 
think that ordinary business corpora- 
tions would meet much less criticism 
from the public and would get along 
much better in every way if they were 
more frank about their business opera- 
tions. 

Whether this is true or not about 
business corporations, it is certainly true 
of cooperatives where the whole key- 
stone of the arch is the confidence of 
the membership. 


I will admit that publicity at certain 
times may place information in the hands 
of competitors. But too often where a 
secret policy is followed, particularly 
when quite a number of people are in on 
the secret, the competitors get the in- 
formation anyway, and the members do 
not. The result is the beginning of dis- 
trust. 

Let me say on this question that there 
ar. two organizations in this state that 
are now bending over backwards to give 
their members full information. One of 
them is your own. I make this state- 
ment without fear of contradiction, that 
the frank way in which the leaders of 
this organization are giving their mem- 
bership information about the mistakes 
as well as the successes is doing more 
than any other one thing to put the or- 
ganization on its feet. 

The other cooperative which has tak- 
en its membership into its confidence, 
and has been doing so for a number of 
years, is the G. L. F. No one expects 
any individual or any organization to be 
perfect, and one who claims perfection 
immediately lays himself open to sus- 
picion. 

Individual Responsibility 


Another common sense principle cf 
organization is one that has been harp- 
ed on a good many times with all of 
our organizations. That is, that if they 
are to succeed there must be an increas- 
ed sense of personal, individual respon- 
sibility. The cooperatives of New York 
State alone have millions of dollars in- 
vested in property which their members 
—the farmers—own. To our own prop- 
erty on the home farm, we give the most 
careful attention and thought.. To the 
property which we own in the coopera- 
tives, too many of us have adopted the 
policy of “letting George do it”. Partic- 
ularly is there need when the organiza- 
tion is not succeeding, of giving it more 
attention. If we have a sick horse, we 
do not go off and leave it to die. Neither 
do we knock it in the head if there is 
any chance of saving it. 

- have small use for the man who is 
constantly kicking about his organ- 
ization, whether it be a cooperative or 
farm bureau, if he seldom attends -:s 
mieetings or fails to do his share to make 
it a success. 


Don’t Expect Too Much 


While we are talking about principles, 
we should not fail to say a word about 
the mistake of expecting too much from 
our cooperative organizations. They 
never can take the place of good farming 
on the home farm. Some men would 
not succeed if apples were regularly 
seven or eight dollars a barrel or if milk 
sold for five dollars a hundred. 

In stressing the marketing work, there 
has, I think, been a tendency to let dowa 
on good farming methods. A coopera- 
tive can never for any length of time 
interfere with the law of supply and 
demand. Neither can it cut out the tre- 
mendous amount o/ actual service that 
some one must perform between the 
producer and consumer. As long as 
people insist upon living in cities in such 
large numbers, it will cost heavily to get 
their supplies to them. 

A recent study by the Department of 
Agriculture showed that it costs more 
to get a bushel of potatoes from the 
terminals in New York City to the con- 
sumer than it does to bring it from the 
producer in Michigan a thousand miles 
away. 

One reason why some people have be- 
come discouraged with organization is 
because it has not succeeded in living 
up to the rosy dreams that the organ- 
zers painted for it. Dr. George F. War- 
ren, of Cornell University, is reported 
to have said in a recent speech that if 
the cooperatives work hard enough they 
may find some way to save the farmers 
a nickel here and a dime there. What I 
think Dr. Warren meant is that the 
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A Promise Fulfilled 


Last year, 709,200 carloads of products of the 
soil were hauled by New York Central Lines 
into the world’s richest market. 


During 1924, also, 25,040 new freight cars 
were put into service by New York Central 

' Lines—involving an expenditure of millions of 
dollars for better service. 


care of the greater traffic demands of the com- 
ing years, inaugurated immediately after the 
end of Federal control, is steadily going on. 
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greatest service of the cooperatives is in 
the way of small economies in market- 
ing work. 

This may be accomplished first by the 
cooperatives keeping their own houses 
in order, by cutting down expenses and 
reducing overhead, by inaugurating such 
better marketing methods as raising the 
quality of the farmers’ products, by prac- 
ticing better grading and packing, by 
informing itself and its membership 
about the markets, by putting its pro- 
ducts on the markets in such a way as 
to avoid gluts, and by businesslike nego- 
tiatiors with the buyers to see that the 
farmers get a price that the demand 
justifies. These practices are not spee- 
tacular. They are just good business 
principles and they can be done better 
by cooperation than by the individual. 

The Non-Member 

May I say a word, too, about the non- 
member, the so-called- independent. 
There will always be men who have the 
time and ability to do better alone than 
they can with a cooperative. But there 
will always be a question, however, 
about what these men would get if there 
were no organization in the field to stim- 
ulate competition and maintain a base 
price. Because they are men of ability, 
these independents would still get more 
than the average. But without the co- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Some Recent Bulletins 
Three recent Bulletins from the New 
Station are of interest to Vegetable 
growers. Extension Bulletin 43, “Rhubarb 
Culture,” Extension Bulletin 43, “Horse 
Radish Culture,” and Extension Bulletin 
44, “The Growing of Canteloupes.” 
* ** 
“Let the water do the running,” is the 
message agriculture enginecrs broadcast to 
farm women. 
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Make the Fourth Sane and Happy 


KNOW of no better way to make the 

‘ourth a happy day for the children 
than to have a real community picnic 
for them at the home that presents the 
best opportunity for outdoor games. 
Perents, of course, must cooperate to 
make the event a success. Different 
mothers can contribute toward refresh- 
ments, costumes, decorations and enter- 
ta:ning dances, and take turns as matrons 
The party may be elaborate or not. The 
ene that I describe will not cost more 
than is often spent by a single family of 
moderate means at one holiday celebra- 
tuon 

The most popular addition 
of July party, according to childish ideas 
ar nvise st any of 
the cheap musical toys found in the 
his time are suitable gnd will 


to a Fourth 


making favors. Alm« 


last the da ind that ts long cnough in 
the opinion of the older people. They 
should be sterilized before given to the 
children and each child should be in- 
structed to keep his own and not 
exchange. Each child should have at 
least a paper cap and sash and a tiny 
flag to fasten on his breast These can 
easily be made at home. Balloons and 


masks add to the fun, if not considered 


too ¢x{ 
How to Piay the Game—“Liberty Bell” 


Have a stout cardboard bell placed on 
the ground Che children try in turn 
to “ring it’ with three hoops, red, white 
and blue. <A captain should be chosen 
t r each de 
sides Each captain has a score card 
and keeps points. Red rings count 1, 


ide, who then choose their 


blue 2, white 3, the white ring being 
the smallest, blue s ls llest and 
red largest. A half hour should end the 
game he winners may receive prizcs. 


The Game of Cluck. 
Again, the 


and then sides. Each captain makes a 


children choose captains 


large nest out of paper. Eges, made of 
paper—red, white, and blue ones—have 
been pr ywvided by the parent Son me 
h 12.0.8 these eggs a the prem- 
i | side finding the 1 t « S, 


which they bring and put in their cap- 
tains nest (the captains stay by their 


nests) clucking every time they come. 
The eggs count the same as in the 
“Liberty Bell” game. The side finding 
the most eggs may have priz A big 
ch late is suitable 


Refreshments for the Fourth 


First, there should be an unlimited 


supply of milk and a generous amount 
of lemonade with all the sandwiches the 
children want Make the sandwiches 
large and thicker than usual to make 
tewer repeatals of orders. A good way 
to do is to serve a cheese and « re Sar d- 
wich and a jam sandwich at one time, if 
the child is old enough to eat both. 
Make tl cheese sandwich this way. Put 


ird-boiled eggs and 
] 











‘ grinder, mixed as 
tl Pp I te the bread 
and sf iis x ¢ v h 
does ne aS mixtures do 
Tl t x re sh Id be ulted a litth 
I the v y small « Ire the ch e 
m be omitted and sand es made 
ill The cheese may be home- 
id < m <¢ ese of storé 
! 3 d ches are n n I 
than chicken, but chopped chicken mixed 
with butter can be used if preferred. 
For sweets, sponge cake in the form 
of d pe ikes and cookies of all kinds 
at st. They do not “muss” or break 
as ted slices of butter cakes do and 
are wholesome. 
Plain ice cream in cones should accom- 
pany the cookies and cake. 


A “Jack Horner” or Souvenir Pie 


M this of crepe paper and fill it 
with souvenirs, one for eacd. child, to 
be drawn by a crepe rop 

At som vortune time the children 
should salute the flag or pay tribule to 


With No Bad Aftter-Effects for the Little Folks 


it in some way. Some suitable person 
should make a little speech about the 
flag to bring to the childrens’ minds its 
significance, and that they should maxe 
themselves worthy of its protection. 


And they should be reminded of the 
thousands of brave men who have fought 
and died for that flag. 

If there is any place where the young 
—or the old—people can dance, and any 
music that will serve for the purpose, 
it will add to the pleasure of the party. 

SONGS FOR THE FOURTH 

America. 

Yankee Doodle 

Red, White and Blue 

Star Spangled Banner 

When Johnnie Comes Marching Home 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Kellar’s American Hymn 

Rally "Round the Flag 

Marching Through Georgla 

Hail Columbia 

Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 

Our Flag Is There 

Dixie 

John Brown's Body 

Tenting on the Old Camp Grounds 

Maryland, My Maryland 

Carry Me Back to Old Virginia 

Soldier's Farwell 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

Red, White and Blue Waltz on American 
airs. 

Uncle Sammy March 

Washington Post March 

Spirit of America March 


Spirit of Independence March 
Stars and Stripes Forever march 
President Harding march 
Rainbow Division march 
Washington Greys march two-step 
Winning Fight march two-step 
Liberty Bell march 

Camp Grant march 

American Navy march 

American Legion march two-step 
General Pershing mafch 


Women Take Part in Dairy- 
men’s League Affairs 
T= vital part played by women in the 

business of the farm and community 
has been recognized by the establishment 
of a Home Department in the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative Association. 
At the League's annual meeting held in 
New York on June 18th the large at- 
tendance of women bore unmistakable 
evidence of their own interest in its affairs. 
The fact that some of the delegates were 
women also showed that the local organiza- 
tions appreciate their efforts. 





For the New Baby 


VEN where the new baby cannot have 
a nursery of his own, he can have 
equal freedom from dust and germs, deadly 



























































This simply made dress pattern Is especially effective when made up In a figured 
silk or voile and trimmed in bands of contrasting color or design.. it is called the 
made-in-an-hour dress and is becoming to both siender and stout figures. 

The dress pattern 2289 cuts in sizes 14, 16, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch material. Price, 1 


menace to an infant, if the mother in 
making her plans for his coming will give 
a little less time to the fashioning of 
dainty garments, remembering that all he 
will ask during the first few months of 
his life is to be sweet and clean. 

The bed room in which baby is to first 
open his eyes should be scrupulously 
clean and free from dust. A month or 
less before the expected arrival have the 
walls and ceiling papered with a washable 
paper or go over the paper already on 
with a coat of oil paint. If preferred it 
is possible to use a coat of hard water- 
proof varnish, allowing the figure of the 
paper to show through. Paper of this 
kind can be kept absolutely free from dust 
and microbes. 

There should be no carpet on the floor 
but either linoleum or painted boards, with 
a washable rug in front of the bed. Oil 
shades that can be wiped off with a dust 
cloth and washable curtains for the 
windows, light weight bedding fcr the 
mothers bed, and a light weight covering 
either of eiderdown or silkolene quilt with 
wool batting between cover and _ lining 
for that of the baby. Two or three flat 
pads should be provided for use as pil- 
lows under the baby’s head and a feather 
pillow should never be used. 

A bassinet is pretty if one can afford 
it, but a good sized clothes basket makes 
an equally good bed. Put a tick filled with 
soft excelsior in the bottom, over it a 
mattress of soft cotton or wool batting 
according to the season and over this the 
soft sheet. These can be made from worn 
out ones and are softer than when new 
muslin is used. 

For the babys toilet articles a dainty 
basket is pretty, but it gives no protec- 
tion from dust and itself harbors it. For 
this reason the wise mother chooses a box 
of ample size that has a closely fitting 
cover. 

The garments of the layette should be 
fine and soft, silk and wool being no 
better than cotton and wool except that 
they are more dainty in appearance. If 
lace is used it should be fine and unstarch- 
ed and for the first two weeks diapers of 
soft cheese cloth or better yet made from 
old linen tablecloths should be used. For 
later use white outing flannel is better 
than linen bird’s eye Canton flannel or 
turkish toweling. Tapes and snaps should 
be used wherever possible instead of 
buttons.—L. M. T. 


Coffee Molasses Cake 


A 


REAM % cup of sugar with % cup 

of shortening. 1 cup of molasses, 
Sift together 2% cups of flour, 1% table- 
spoon salt, 2 level teaspoons of soda, 
34 teaspoon of ground cloves and 4% 
teaspoon cinnamon, and add the above 
ingredients. Last pour in one cup of 
hot coffee and beat all together well. 
Bake in an oblong tin lined with paper. 
Do not burn.—E. D. 











Consists of Enamel Bathtub and Basin, Syphon 
Action Vitrous Toilet and Tank with Nickel Faa- 
cets, Trap and Supply Pipes. Guaranteed and 
manufactured by J. L. Mott Ce. Complete line cf 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies described in our 
new Free Catalogue 20. 


“WE PAY THE FREIGHT” 


J. M. SEIDENEBERG CO., Inc. 
254 West 34th St. New York City 




















PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff--Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and Beauty 
to Gray and Faded Halr 
60c and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue, N. ¥. 
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Aunt Janet’s Contests Close 


Here Are Some Prize Letters--More Next Week 


UNT JANET was the happy recipient 

of many letters in response to her 
contest, What book has impressed you the 
nfost and why? 

The letters came from people of all ages, 
yet all show that, in nearly every case, a 
book of real merit has left the deepest 
imprint upon the reader’s mind or char- 
acter. In fact, the list of “first choice” 
books is a most interesting one, and we 
print it because you undoubtedly will want 
to know what other people enjoyed reading. 

The Ring and the Book, Browning; Auto- 
biography of Dr. Grenfell; Lydia of the 
Pines, Honore Willsie; A Man’s a Man, 
Harold Bell Wright; So Big, Edna Ferber; 
in His Steps, Sheidon; Sesame and Lilies, 
Ruskin; Scrap Book; The Witness, Lutz; 
The Land we Live in; The Crisis, Church- 
ill; Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan; Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood, Whitney; St. Elmo, Wilson; 
Eben Holden, Bacheller; Girl of the Lim- 
beriost, Porter; Les Miserables, Hugo; Lad- 
die, Porter; Wide, Wide World, Wetherel; 
Pollyanna, Porter; The Man of the Forest, 
Gray; The Fool; Magnificent Adventure, 
Abraham Lincoln; Uncle Tom’s 
Stowe; Bird’s Christmas Carol, 
Dickens; Life of Moody; Science and 
Heaith, Eddy; Bible Stories; Soul of Ann 
Rutledge; Tom Sawyer, Twain; Upton, to 
the Meuse with the 30th Infantry; Heart 
Throbs, published by Grosset and Dunlap; 
Stanley’s Travels in Africa; Outwitting our 
Nerves, Jackson; Life of Christ, Stalker; 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World, Drum- 
mond. 

The prize letters are printed herewith, 
and we hope to find room for other fine 
letters from time to time. 


First Prize Letter 

F all the long line of books that have 

passed through my hands I believe 
Robert Browning’s “The Ring and the 
Book” has had the greatest influence. Had 
the question been “What book has given 
you the greatest pleasure” my answer must 
have been different, for the repetition of 
the same story from many different view- 
points makes the “Ring and the Book” 
almost tiresome at times. Some parts of 
it are intensely interesting and the beau- 
tiful character of Pompilia must indelibly 
impress and influence every reader. No 
author has drawn a more perfect or ap- 
pealing heroine, A dutiful daughter to 
unwise parents, a submissive wife to a 
cruel husband, possessing a purity of soul 
that would not take pollution from the vile- 
ness surrounding her, her faith in God 
unshaken by the terrible trials of her short 
life, dying at last with words of pardon 


for the husband who hated and tortured 
her and finally caused her death, Pompilia, 
and the soldier-priest who put aside all self- 
interest to rescue and defend her, are 
among the greatest characters ever por- 
trayed by the pen of a writer. 


s = *& 


Second Prize Letter 


HAT a blessing is a good book! The 

kind of book so rarely found, that 
makes one thankful for the privilege of 
reading it and that one does not forget. 
Such a book I found in “The Autobio- 
graphy of Dr. Grenfell.” Having been in- 
terested for years in whatever I found 
to read about this man and his work, I 
was very glad when the opportunity came 
to read this book, It is full of interest and 
charm for many reasons, but its main ap- 
peal to me was that it is a simply told 
story of a life so far spent in unselfish 
living for others. 

When Dr. Grenfell was a young medical 
student in London, he went to one of the 
meetings then being held in that city by 
Moody and Sankey. An old man was 
engaged in a lengthy prayer, and the young 
student was about to leave when Mr. 
Moody rose and said, “While our brother is 
finishing his prayer, let us sing”—Dr. 
Grenfell says that the practicality of Mr. 
Moody’s act won him. 

When he left that meeting it was with 
the firm resolve that he would take the 
spirit of Christ into his work as a doctor, 
or else he would have nothing to do with 
Christianity. That last, he says, was im- 
possible to a man having the mother that 
he had. We see him sharing his vacations 
with poor boys, showing in many ways 
that he was “living up to the light he had,” 
and finally among the poor fisher-folk of 
Labrador, where he has lived and worked 
for many years. The record of such a life 
cannot fail to be inspiring. 


o 7 
Third Prize Letter 


AY I enter your book contest, too? I 

really want to for it may cause 
others to read the book that I have de- 
rived so much benefit from. The book is 
“Lydia of the Pines,” by Honore Willsie. 
I am sure you are wondering why I have 
chosen this book, so I will tell you. 








Bluebirds for Applique 
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Hi ERE Is another artistic pattern for applique which some of our readers sa 
like so much. The cut is the actual size of the design and is to be traced 
If you do not already have carbon paper for tracing, it is a 


on the material used. 
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good time to get some, for more designs are coming. 
if you happen to have had an overdose of biue birds, this graceful little bird Is 


equally attractive In yellow, red or plain white. 


And you have no idea how attractive 


that is until you have made a tissue paper tracing and fit them together, front to front, 


or back to back, or at right angles to form a corner. 
can also do his breast in coral red like the little songster really Is. 


You can make the bird biue, but 
it is eT 


pleasing fitted In with a scallop of similar curve for guest towels, bed linens or lunc 


cloth. 


This design is correct size to transfer through carbon paper to your material. 


I, like Lydia, have no mother, but in- 
stead of living at home with my father 
as Lydia said, I “lived out” with people 
who cared very little how I grew up, just 
so I did their bidding. And I had learmed 
to slip from the truth whenever it wasn't 
convenient or pleasant to tell it. I didn’t 
care much what I did either for I thought 
no one else cared. Then I read “Lydia 
of the Pines.” I was so impressed by 
Lydia’s goodness and perfect truthfulness 
that when I had finished reading it, I read 
it again and then again. By the time I 
had finished reading it the third time, I had 
made a solemn vow to mend my ways. 

What if the truth wasn’t always pleasant, 
it paid in the end. And I decided if 
Lydia could be so good and true through 
her motherless childhood, it would be worth 
trying myself. And I feel that today I 
owe my present position to the reading of 
that book. 

I have read several times since and have 
given copies of it to some of my friends. 
I love good books and there are so many 
beautiful ones, one hardly knows which te 
like best. Gene Stratton Porter’s “Laddie,” 
like all her other books, is wonderful, but 
I still cling to my “Lydia of the Pines.” 





Some Tricks to the Trade 


When papering walls made rough by 
much patching of plaster, making some 
wrinkles in the paper is unavoidable. To 
make them less noticable cut the wet 
paper in the center of the wrinkle, over- 
lap the edges and brush smooth. Mrs. I.M. 





Extra help to loosen dirt 
in clothes! Extra help to 
get them safely clean! 
Splendid soap and naptha, 
working hand-in-hand, 
make Fels-Naptha differ- 
ent from any other soap, 
or any other form of soap! 
Easier washing! More 
quickly done! Isn’t this 
extra help worth a penny 
more a week? Cheaper in 
the end, anyway! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 


—or will ge: it for you 





— 





aw ma we ee we me | 
Cuticura Talcum 


Unadulterated 








Booklet free. Highest refer- 


Exquisitely Scented 
a a a a i 


PATENTS o=:= 


WATSON E. COLEMAR, Patent Lawyer 
644 & Street, Washington, 0. C e 





















STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway 


ALWAYS ON TAP 


A hot bath whenever you want it 


jest think of it, plenty of hot water 
whenever you want it, day and night 
throughout the - Hot water for 
shaving, for dish-was 

of all, hot water for ba 
health and happiness for the whole 


ing, and, best 
. Greater 


family. 

No home need now be without the 
comfort and health of an hot 
water supply. A Perfection 


Water Heater will give you running het 
water in 5 minutes, enough for shaving, 
in 10 minutes enough for washing dishes, 
all you need for a bath in 30. All the 
satisfaction of a gas water heater, but 
burning the clean and economical 
Socony Kerosene. 


PERFECTIO 


Kerosene Water Heaters. 
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Read These Classified Ad 
Classified Advertising Rates 
A DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
( ta e word cach initial, abbr t ! Ww e ber, including name and 
» ess I 1“. & J 44 1 Main M t Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 
a 
I ¢ ar wants by follow the style of the ivertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
E. VERY week the American AGaict rr c er ) 0 farm 
“ New | ~ 2 lvania t s \ er g « r 
office at 4¢ I \ N York Cit t es j 
to date f ( t t re the sch 
the w rate to s ‘ c rr order 1 
order 
AGENTS WANT ! MISCELLANEOUS 
AGEN Write for free mples Sell Ma WOOL, WANTED—Highest cash prices 
i I M ts for | Mar tur- |] _* Vrit for prices. ALVAH A. CON- 
er t ;0) t banor 
rea at om ¢ it : CL «J : ; 4 ~—s , 
MADISON CORPORATION, 507 Broadwa mo ~~ R ha oe ne MILK 
NN elivery Send for samples. TRAVERS 
RROTHERS, Dept. A., Gardner, Mass 
CATTLE HOMESPUN’ TOBACCO—Chewing, five 
pounds, $1.50; ten, $2.50; Smoking, five 
FO} \ H l ( f, 1 pounds, $1.25; _ pounds, $2.00. Pipe free. 
. l cow 5 us three| Pay when received Satisfaction guaran- 
. »] na made 26] teed KENTUCK Y FARMERS’ ASSN., Pa- 
I t four s ¢ Ww Dam ducah, Ky 
‘ 4 Vv 1: Herd 1 v7 5 ; 
; ea tered and tr red WoOob.|!. HOMI SPUN 7 FOBACCO: Chewing five 
: he : ; unds $ ; ten $2.50; sm +r five pounds 
SID: STOCK FARM, Remset N.Y $1.2 ten $200; cigars $4.00 px 100 Pipe 
YI 7 mM ¢ re rofital free, pay when received Satisf iP guaran- 
-. se : ae ra _ eal } rite for | teed ANGIE FORD, Maxons Mill, Kentucky. 
bulletin Rk | LEON ARD, Sec., Rockville ROLL ROOFING $1.00 PER ROLL, Slate 
‘ surfaced $2.00 per roll. C. A. RANSOM, 527 
( rd ve., Cambridge, Mass., Dept. M. 
DOGS AND PET STOCK DELCO LIGRT AND PUMPING PLANT 
for sale, used only one year, in first-class condi- 
“FOR YOUR PROTECTION’—I vaccinate | tion, originally cost $1200, oversized batteries. 
my English and Welsh Shepherds. Never be-] Am putting in public service current, so will 
f we have 1 offered such splendid value. Hand-} sacrifice at $350, F. O. B. The opportunity of 
*, strong, healthy pups and workers. GEORGE} a life-time for a man who wants a lighting plant 
Be XORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. on his farm. Inspection invited. WM. RYDER, 
FOR SALE. Scotch Collies, Welsh Shepherd | Sautagh, LT. Nv , 
& English Shepherd pups, all sizes & ages, WOOL-HLDES-SKINS—ship to S. H. Living- 
$ up Spayed Females $10.00 Ship | ston, successor to Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, 
Cc. oO. D MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope| Pa. Highest cash prices paid. Write for latest 
Mills, N. ¥ price list and tags. 
VANILLA—L ra size 6 oz. bottle vanilla, 60c 
LOOK—W HI rE COLLIES, midsummer s ile, postpaid, 2 for $1. Finest quality. Will not 
beauties, fond of kiddies, nm heel driving] jake out. A. L. WELLS, 1702-7th Ave., Troy, 
parents, $15 up. MABEL TIL ‘BU RY, Owego, \ 
COLLIE. PUPS—rAINF, So. Royalton, Vt. eb 
WHITE COLLIE PUPS the most beautiful EVERYTHING PR rED! Samples for 
6pecimens the dog world can offe Natural | stamp FRANKLIN PRE: SS, B-27, Milford, N. 
born heel drivers. Price reasonable. COMRADE | H 
FARMS, Galion, Ohio GOOD BUSINESS ENVELOPES 250 print- 
= - ed postpaid 75e, $1.00 and $1.25, according to 
WANT A COW HERDER? On receipt of $6, | OV te 'Saples free. WALTER G. COLLINS, 
will ship you a two months old puppie, Collie i N.Y 
an Shepperd cross This br i is giving satis Cohocton, 1 
tion as heel drivers All farm raised stock 
a ee ae ee SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
D M me price L. H. BARNUM, Prattsville, ONIONS, BEETS. LETTUCE, $1 per 1,000; 
: Cabbage, Celery, Kohl Rabi, Brussels Sprouts, 
POINTERS, high grade registered stock with | ¢) 95 per 1,000; "Tomato, all kinds, $2 per 1,000; 
all papers for registration. No_ better field dogs. | Cauliflower, Peppers, $3 per 1,000; Egg Plants, 
FRANK DURKIN, Waterloo, N. Y $4 per 1,000. Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, 
ist RMAN Ne ICK PUPPIES, nine weeks tristol, Pa 
old, from ce stock, price, $25. MRS. FOUR SOLID ACRES EARLY GLORY, 
MU RRY M. sido SE, Route 3, Wayland, N. ¥ Copenhagen Market, Red Rock and Danish Ball- 
COLLIE PUPPITS, sable ind White, males, id Cabbage plants now ready, $2 per thous- 
$8, females, $4 Beagle puppies, pure bred, | and F.O.B. C. STAFFORD, R. 3, Cort- 
either sex, $10. Pr. u MIL. TON, Cochranville, | land, N. Y 
Pa VEGETABLE, FLOWER AND BERRY 
——_ PLANTS Best varieties Tomato, Cabbage, 
, Baia Cauliflower, Celery, Egg Plant, Pepper, Sweet 
EGGS— POULTRY TURKEYS Potato, Onion, Brussels Sprouts, Kale, Spinach, 
CHICKS—White Leghorns, 8c; Barred Rocks,| Parsley, Leek plants; Delphinium, Bleeding 
9 ined. Te Delivery guaranteed. Order di-| Heart, Columbine, Anchusa, Canterbury Bells, 
rect Circular fred 2 STRAW SER, Box| Foxglove, Oriental Poppy, Phlox, Hardy Chrys- 
MeAl rville. Pa them und «665 «other kinds of perennial 
n | wer plants, ready to bloom this summer, all 
ABY CHIC! Reds, $ 96 i} nerfectly hardy. living outdoors during winter; 
$ 0 is $3 », § v Leghort Ast Salvia, Zinnia, Calendula, Pansy, Verbena, 
$ $5, $9; Hea Mixed , $t $ iP ica. Strawflower and 15 other kinds of 
Light M $3.2 $4. $7 I nge, | | 1 flower plants; Roses, Privet, Barberry; 
1 lg nteed Circular W. Al 1, Gladiolus, Canna bulbs; Pot-grown and 
LAUVER, MeAllist Pa trawberry plants; Raspberry, Blackberry, 
1X , Black ( a Wen 14 Gooseberry, Currant plants Catalogue 
‘ lat k § Marcy } Str Hi f HARRY E,. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 
Db. PINCKNEY, Mal N. Y 
| LEERY PLANTS—W hite — Golden 
Ciant > 1, Easy Blanching Winter 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 0 ne plants for field, $1.25 per 1,000; 
| f $1 I. ¢ SCHMIDT, tristol, Pa 
RICH MAN'S ¢ larvest | “CTVERAGI CAULIFLOWER, TOMATO, 
r $ ’ : ’ ' KIS SPROUTS, and CELERY 
i gt I TA : ) cabbage plants (Ready now) 
u rn ( hagen Market, Enkhuizen 
AL} TT. I \ Head Early, Succession, Wakefield, 
a | | n } } nd Late Flat Dutch 
‘ HUBERI » GAGI ’ Red D sh and Red Rock All 
100-$9.00; S$00- $1.25. 
Caulifl r (All Rerooted) Same 
1 ) c me ) Soo. 
HELP WANTED , ts: Stone and Match 
per 1000 Trans 
vy 1 ORT ITY \W in ” « ,400 Celery 
‘ t * Gol Self’ Blanching 
} l Bl Golden Heart, 
\ ’ ( : l Whit Plume 
‘ ‘ “ , os + 50 per 1 100 
G CO B ' N n | Long Island In ed, 
- S free list of all pl 
: , pl PAUL F. ROCHELLE 
e M{ | 
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Common Sense in Cooperation 
(Continued from page 11) 


field, the general aver- 
would be much iower 


operative in the 
age to everybody 
than at present. 
I want to say also in connection with 
this problem of the independent that one 
of the bad results of the cooperative 
movement has been the unfortunate bit- 
terness of fecling that has come into our 
farm country. Men who have neigh- 
bored back and forth in sickness and 
health, in bad times and good, for a life- 
time, 
ed to speak to each 


cases even ceas- 
This is trag- 


have now in many 
other. 
It comes about for one reason per- 
haps, because not looked upon 
this cooperative movement as a business 
rather as a panacea, almost a relig- 
ion, which has made it possible to intro- 
duce bitter prejudices and hatreds. 
From standpoint, qt 
We cannot ex- 


edy. 
we have 


but 


an economic ar- 
reling is poor business. 
pect to do with a man whom 
we first make and one of «the 
things that all of us interested in the co- 
operative movement need to do is to 
look fairly on both sides of the question, 
get the other fellow’s point of view, and 
while we may not with him, we 
can at least do our part toward wiping 
out the bitter feeling. The keynote of 
President Farrand’s splendid address to 
the graduates of Cornell was the need 
America today of open minds that weighed 
all the facts. 

As a last word, I want to offer my 
sincere congratulations to this organiza- 
tion and to its leaders for the courage 
and common sense you have showag in 
re-organizing and in persisting in spite 
of difficulties. In saying this, I am not 
trying to be complimentary. Some of 
the cooperative enthusiasts think that 
I am not particularly friendly to cooper- 
ation because I believe that if we are to 
succeed with this great movement we 
must consider all of the facts. Some 
of the enthusiasts wish to consider only 
the bright side. I have not hesitated in 
looking at the other side also, in spite 
of some criticism. 

I have always believed in the need of 
farm organization, and I am a stronger 
advocate of it today than I ever was. 
But I think that it is time for all of us 
to stop “kidding” ourselves and “kid- 
ding” our members about what coopera- 
tives can do contrary to economic law. 
And I do think that it is time to re- 
organize to some extent at least our 
ideas as to the purposes of these organ- 
izations. 


business 
angry, 


agree 





SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


Asters, asst., $1; 50 





PLANTS PREPAID; 125 
Dahlia Flowered Zinnias, mixed colors, $1; 200 
Cabbage, $1; 200 Tomatoes, $1; Celery plants, 
Early varieties, 200, $1; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $3.75. 
Catalogue free. Special prices on large orders. 
WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa., Dept. A. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 











DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have 
able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
experience, who want farm work. you need 
a good, steady man, write ad an order blank. 
Ours is not a commercial age We make no 
charge. THE JEWISH AG 2RIC ULTURAL 
SOCIETY, INC., 301 E. 14th Street, New York 
City 

SWINE 





and Chester White 


REGISTERED O. IL. C. 











pigs for sale, best strains, prices right. E. P. 
ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 

DUROC-IERSEYS. Six weeks = sows and 
boars for sale, out of large litters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Cc. A. KEZER, Massen a. 

YES, WE HAVE Registered QO, Tr C. pigs, 
big type, best strains, prices right. GEO. N. 
RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 

THOROUGHBRED 3 month O. I. C. pigs, $8; 

BRITON FARM, Route 1, Hud- 


$15 pair 
son, N. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 














BARREL LOTS SLIGHTLY DAMAGED 
CROCKERY Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, 
Glassware, ete Shipped direct from Factory to 
Consumer. Write for particulars. E. SWASEY 

co Portland, Mair 

SWITCHES — Transformations, ete. Booklet 
free EVA MACK, Cant a 

LOOMS ONL Y¥ $9 Big money in weaving 
rugs, cary ts, I res, etc., at home, from rags 
und waste n foriaie Weavers are rushed with 
or ; Send for free loom book, it tells all 

yout the weaving bu ess and our wonderful 
$9.00 an id oth r looms. UNION LOOM WORKS, 

2 Fa y St., Boonville, N. Y. 


American Agriculturist, July 4, 1925 
Therefore, when I tell you that I have 
faith that this organization is going te 
come through and come through strong, 
you will know that I mean it. These 
principles that I have tried to outline 
you are already practicing. No organi- 
zation in the state, in my opinion, has 
better leaders or a more informed mem- 
bership than yours. 
And I want to stop right here ané 
sa, that in acquiring T. E. Milliman as 
general manager, you have in my opin- 


“jon done much to insure your success. I 


known Tom Milliman 
years. For nearly five years we worked 
together in the Dairymen’s League. He 
is honest, sincere, and a hard worker. 
He knows the cooperative business, he 
has ability, and above all, he knows 
farmers and the problems that they have 
to meet. 

As I have suggested, we are going 
through a testing period in cooperative 
work. A large number of other organi- 
zations must still meet the test, and will 
be forced to re-organize. You are ahead 
of them, and have passed your crisis. 
Therefore, I believe that the Western 
New York Fruit Growers’ Cvooperative 
Packing Association is squared away for 
a long period of real service to the fruit 
farmers of Western New York. 


have for many 


The Valley of Voices 


(Continued from page 10) 


his bony shoulders, he answered, “We see 
some day.” 

Steele and David exchanged puzzled 
looks. What could Michel have in the 
back of his head? Once he learned that St. 
Onge had revealed to Steele his situation 
with Laflamme and Lascelles, the Indian 
had been frank enough. He had even 
admitted himself stumped so far as the 
Windigo riddle was concerned—was now 
convinced that the ill-fated canoe and its 
crew were not in the whilpool of the 
Devil's Mile; nor could he suggest a plan 
of campaign for the next three weeks be- 
fore David and Steele started south. And 
yet, beneath this seeming candor Steele 
sensed that the loyal Iroquois was group- 
ing in the dark for some clue—struggling 
with vague suspicions which he hesitated 
to voice. But no inkling of what his mind 
was at work on could either David or 
Steele elicit from the canny half-breed. 

(To 


be continued) 
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you! Do you 
know you dropped a brick that almost 
hit me on the head? 
WorkMAN—All right. Yees kin 
kape ut. Oi’ve got lots more ’av ’em. 
—J UDGE, 


PepestTRIAN—Hey, 
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Service Department 


Questions About Investments--Legal Notes 


Would you kindly Inform me as to the 
reliability of the British Columbia Oil & 
Coal Development Co., Ltd. Their office ad- 
dress is Union Bank Bidg., Victoria, B. C. 
They advise that if | invested a thousand 
dollars in the stock that 1! would be on 
easy street for life. They said that be- 
ginning with July they would probably 
pay a dividend of 100% each month. 

—F. E. S., Pennsylvania, 
E know nothing about this oil com- 
pany except that according to your 
statement they say “you will be on easy 
street for life if you invest in their stock.” 
We advise you to leave it alone. 
* * * 

My cousin who is a widow and In 1916 
she took 10 shares of American Voting 
Machine Co. at $5.00 per share, She has 
never received any dividends or interest 
on her $50 invested although she has writ- 
ten to them many times. They always 
had some excuse. About a year ago there 
was an agent called claiming to be from 
them and told her they had Joined with 
some other voting machine company and 
wanted her to take more stock In them. 
She told him to call that evening but he 
never came back. Now are they any good? 
Or has she lost her $50.—C. W. W., New 
York. 

We have no record of American Voting 
Machine but it is our advice not to put 
any more money up for any other stock 
that the same people offer. Such processes 
almost invariably result in increasing 
losses. 

* * * 


Would you be kind enough to give me 
some information about the Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Company’s preferred 
stock at $100 a share paying 5% dividends. 
J.J.H., New York. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light preferred 
pays 7 per cent not 5 per cent. It is, in 
our opinion, a reasonably good investment. 

* * * 

1! am asking you to kindly advise me 
about three securities—The Beneficial Loan 
Inc., | think this society was promoted by 
a Mr. Hobson of New York City. Capitol 
Mortgage and Finance Company of Al- 
bany, N. Y., and the Affiliated Finance 
— of New York City.—B. A., New 
York 

We are not ready to recommend the 
Beneficial Loan Society securities and our 
manuals give no information about the 
other two companies you name. There is, 
in our opinion, more than the ordinary 
risk involved in buying stocks in mortgage 
or finance companies. We advise against 
it. 

* * * 


In your opinion Is money Invested with 
the following companies safe: The F. H. 
Smith Company of Washington, D. C.; 
Arnold and Company, Washington, D. C. 
and G. L. Miller & Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City. If you know anything for 
or against the above | would be thankful 
to learn it.—G. S., Pennsylvania. 

Of the three companies you name we 
are more familiar with the offerings of 
Miller & Company than those of the other 
two. Miller bonds have a good reputation 
and if you do not care for a marketable 
security they might be suitable for a part 
of your funds. 


Questions and Answers About 
Legal Matters 


1 would like to secure possession of a 
farm deeded to come to me at the death 
of my parents as they, with myself, held 
a joint warrant deed and the fee title at 
their death was to come to me, but fraud 
and crooked work has barred me because 
i have no money to enforce law. If you 
can get this farm of 40 acres for me }t 
will be so thankful.—Mrs. E. W. G., 
New York. 

E are of the opinion that you are not 

entitled to possession of the farm 
until the death of both your parents. The 
deed gives you the “fee,” that is, it places 
in you title of the land. This title in fee 
simple, however, is subject to the life in- 
terest of your parents. In other words, 
your parents have the right exclusively 
to use the farm during their joint lives. 
At the death of the survivor, and then only, 
are you entitled to enter and take 


possession. 
* * * 


Making False Statements 


Just what course can a person take to 
rotect himself from annoyance and mo- 
station when another person writes him 
impertinent letters for no reason whatever 
making false statements against him? 

if a person wants to sell his farm and 


places it In the hands of a real estate 
agency and any other agency or even any 
person other than the agency or person 
employed brings a buyer can the same 
collect any commission?—H. M. S., New 
York, 


Unless the statements contained in the 
letters referred to in yours of April 24th 
are libellous, nothing can be done about 
it. If, however, they amount to libel, a 
civil action for damages can be insti- 
tuted against the writer thereof. 

As to your second question, its <n- 
swer depends upon the wording of your 
contract with the agent. Ordinarily such 
contract entitles him to commissions no 
matter who makes the sale. It would 
be well for you to read it, and then pro- 
vide that if sale is r.ade by another, the 
said agent is entitled to no commis- 
sions. / 
a & oe 
Collecting Debts Against An Estate 


About a year ago t ca:ed for a lady 
who was Ii! with diabetes when she passed 
away she left a letter -aying she would 
like me to have all the money they had 
left, after her husband pass-:d away. About 
six weeks ago the husband died without 
making a will. Now they tell me this will 
all go to the state. Some of my friends 
advise me to put in a bill. There are no 
living relatives. There !s about two thou- 
sand dollars. Would you kindly advise me 
if it would be possible for me to get this 
money and if so how?—Mrs. E. J. W., 
New York. 


It is our opinion that unless you can 
truthfully claim that a debt is owed you 
for nursing the wife of the deceased 

1entioned in your letter, nothing can be 
done about securing the money for you. 

However, if that debt exists, you can 
assert it, and under the Surrogate’s 
Court Act, a creditor has the right to 
make application to the Court for the 
appointment of an administrator. This 
administrator will pay the debt, and ac- 
count for the balance to the Court. A 
local attorney should be retained to do 
this work for you. 

* * ® 


Should Compel An Accounting 


My father died December 23, 1923. In 
his estate he left two or three stocks. 
Two companies have been changed. Now 
the executrix and 'awyer for some reason 
have refused to make these exchanges and 
are holding up said companies namely, 
Volcanic Gas Co. par value changed and 
Canadian Utilitie for International Utili- 
ties (Candler and Company). Now will 
these companies have to exchange those 
stocks when the will !s settled? Or if 
they refuse will the estate have to suffer 
the loss or the lawyer and executrix who 
have refused to exchange these stocks? Is 
a will legally made by a stepson of the de- 
ceased. By that | mean my brother mar- 
ried a widow who has a son who Is a 
lawyer and he made the will. Can the 
wife sell the home her husband left her 
and his daughter and collect the rents 
from the home he left her before all debts 
and will ts settled. Should not the rents 
of these houses go Into the estate until all 
debts are paid and will settled? 

—Mr. L. L C., New York, 


The only available relief in the mat- 
ter of your brother’s estate is to petition 
the Surrogate’s Court to compel an ac- 
counting on the part of the executrix. 

If the estate is not being properly 
handled, that fact must be brought to the 
Surrogate’s attention for decision. There 
is nothing that we can do to help in 
this matter, excepting our advice as to 
petitioning. A focal attorney should be 
retained to prepare the necessary papers. 

* * * 


Railroad Should Pay Damages 


Will you please answer the following: 1! 
was loading kerosene cans In my auto 
at an oil station in Owego, N. Y., April 
9. 1 had crossed a spur coad of the Erie 
R. R. that turns down Central Avenue that 
Is used for putting coal, lumber, oll, etc, 
In car lots. 1! had crossed this track and 
supposed |! was In the clear. While ! was 
busy loading a few cars were switched In 
on t*is track. The brakeman thought 1! 
was In the clear then decided ! was not 
and tried to warn the engineer to stop, 
they were backing In, by shouting and 
whistling. He did not succeed In stopping 
until two or three cars had passed my auto. 
They caught In the spare tire carrier at- 
tached to the rear of my car and did con- 
siderable damage to the car. Is the rall- 
road liable for such damage. 1! have not 
put In my claim as yet.—J. S. C., New York. 


It seems to us that the Railroad was 
negligent in switching the cars referred 
to, and we can see no reason why a 
claim for your damages should not be 
filed. east taatketin 
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Motor. 


every set. Money back if not satisfied. 
Over 30,000 satisfied users in New 


York alone 





VEC SALES CO. 
565 Real Estate Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Cure and Prevent 
but of Round” Bearings 










=Your Car is as Old as it Sounds! 


Don’t waste your time taking-up your connecting road bearings the old way— 
install Vec Bearing Adjusters and make a permanent job of it. 
invention makes it easy for you to do the work yourself—in less than an hour. 


Self adjusting—No shims to fit. Lasts forever. 
Sizes for all automobiles, trucks and tractors—also for main bearings on Ford 


This wonderful 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from us. Full instructions with 


Send for Tilstrated Circulars 








VEC SALES CO., 


565 Real Estate Trust Bidg., Phila., Pa, 
Send me illustrated circular; 


NOMS coccccccdcscccccccceccccccccesocs 


DRGOOEE 00000000000668088000008eub0sse8 








Garages: Write for service station proposition on your letterhead 
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A Hatch every Monday until July 15th. 


LANTZ HATCHERY, 





EARLY SUMMER AND wc A HATCHED = 
100% Live Delivery Guar.—Postpaid prices 50 100 500 1000 














Prices efective June Ist, 










White. Brown, Buff and Black tetra 
Black Minorcas ..ccccceccseseseseces 2.50 $5.00 $ 9.00 $40.00 $80.00 
Barred & Wh. Rocks, 8. C. & R. C. Reds, 
Wh. Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons, 
De ME. 6:0000068-060006s0e006 3.00 6.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 


You will make good money on these Chicks at these prices. Order 

right from this ad. Ref. City National Bank. To help us fill orders promtply name first, second and third choice, in 

case of shortage on one variety we can then fill on another choice. Send for Catalog. 
Box B 


TIFFIN, OIG. Established 1906 








Schwegler’s “THOR-O-BRED” Baby Chicks 


_ “LEVE AND LAY” 
live because they are bred from healthy, f 

flocks, that have thrived and gained in vigor der genuvetieee, 
They lay because they are from selected. tested and culled 
high egg power stock. Leghorns, Rocks, m=, &. Reds, Anconas, 
Minorcas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 10c,and up. Order early. 
i 100% live delivery, Postpaid. Members of International Bab 

3 Chick Association. Write now for our FREE @HICK BOOK. 
— . ~ + Schwecten’s Hatcueay 204 NORTHAMPTON 


Burra.o. N.Y. 





One-Half Million Guaranteed 
Chicks for 1925 


English, Hollywood and Tancred Leghorns, 
$13 and $15 per hundred; Brown and Buff 
Leghorns, $13; Barred and White Rocks, 
Single and Rose Comb Reds, $15; Park’s 
Barred Rocks, $16; Rhode Island Whites, 
Silver Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons, 
$18; White Wyandottes and Black Minorcas, 
$17; Single and Rose Comb Anconas, $13 to 
$15; Light Brahmas, $22; Jersey Black 
Giants, $30, Special discounts on 500 and 
1000 lots. 


Our catalog and price list is ready. Ask 
for it and get the particulars as we are 
booking orders now. 


New London Hatchery 


BOX A, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


RB ABY CHICK Hatched the best 
system P incubation 
from high-class bred-to- 
lay stock. Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes—11%%¢ each; White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas—-94%4¢ each; Broil- 
ers—Tc each Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid 
parcel post. 
WUNDA POULTRY FARM, 











UNDA, &. ¥. 














JERSEY BLACK GIANTS Chi 
MAY DELIVERY icks 
$22 per 100; $11 per 50; $5.50 per 25. Safe 

delivery guaranteed. You can buy no bet- 

ter utility. Giants at any price. e breed 
and hatch Pedrick’s Jersey Black Giants 

Exclusively. Order from ad, or send for 


catalog 
PEDRICK POULTRY FARMS, 
Flemington, N. 


. 8. C. W. Leg. 7c 
Chicks Ricks 3c: Minca fe ‘i00% 
—— Delivery Guaranteed. Order from this 

dv. or are Free. VALLEY VIEW 
POU LTRY FARM & HATCHERY, McAlis- 
terville, Pa.. R. D. N. J. Ehrenzeller, Prop. 


When writing to advertisers be sure to 











mention the American Agriculturist. 





CHICKS-—5000 Weekly 


BEST BREEDS—LOWEST PRICES Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns .......000. 
S. C. Brown Leghorns eq 9.00 
Barred Rocks ....4. 
Buff Rocks .. evese 
Broilers ccccccccccccccccccescccccccscce 4600 
1,000 or more @ matter of correspondence. Order direct 
from advertisement. Illustrated catalogue free. 


THE VALLEY HATCHERY, R. No.1, Box 12, Richfield, Pa, 









FROM FREE RANGE BREEDERS BRED FOR HEAVY 
EGG PRODUCTION 


White Leghorns ......$8 per 100 
Brown Leghoros .... $8 per 100 
Barred Rocks ...... $9 per 100 
Rhode L. Reds .... $10 per 100 
Mixed Chicks ...... $7 per 100 

Postage paid. Live arrival guar- 
anteed. Prompt shipment. 

JUNIATA POULTRY FARM 





Pa. 





RELIABLE CHICKS 
From Free Range Stock 
Per 100 50 25 
-+-$6.00 $3.25 $2.00 
- 8.00 46.25 2.50 
9.00 4 76 §862.75 
11.00 6.75 3.25 
Special prices on large lots. Detivery 
Guaranteed. Circulars Free. 
LONG'S RELIABLE HATCHERY, 
Millerstown, Pa. :& 


JONES 
BARRED ROCK CHICKS 


Official contest records 313, 288, 268, 
251. -~Largest breeder of Barred Rocka 
in the East. 80 acres devoted to Poultry. 


Catalog. A. C. JONES, Georgetown, Del. 
BART CORCESE ¢ SS vem «--. & 


Mixed 7¢ 1 











Cy 
8. C. Barred Roeks 9c. Specia] prices on 
500 and 1000 lots. These chicks are from our free 
range bred-to-lay stock gy BL ~_ B ay guaranteed. 
— to your door. Order f or write for 

eireular. — VALLEY WATCHERY, Bex 51, 
WeAlistervitie, Pa. 





When writing to advertisers, be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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A load of hogs taken twelve miles to 
market by old methods shrunk fifty 
pounds in weight and the journey 
took an entire day. 


With the Ford truck the round trip 


was completed in a few hours, the hogs 
marketed with negligible shrinkage. 


At $12.00 per hundredweight the added 
profit for hogs on this trip was $6.00, 
and at a minimum of $1.00 per hour for 
his time, the farmersaved at least $5.00. 


It doesn’t take many trips at $11.00 
extra profit per trip to pay for a Ford 
truck. 


“Ford Trucks make good 
markets available." 














Get A Demonstration 
During Display Week 


There’s a profitable place for a Ford truck on 
every farm. A demonstration will show you 
how your marketing and farm hauling can be 
done to greater advantage with a Ford truck. 


Ford new body types are now available for every 
hauling requirement — for transportation of live 
stock, grain, gravel, or to get produce to market. | 
Every Ford truck is a Ford throughout, with all 
that the statement implies of sturdy, economical 
usefulness and dependability. 

The combination of the Ford truck for hauling 
and the Fordson tractor in the field allow you 
to take full advantage of weather and market 
conditions. 

C=" ‘ 


‘ Detroit, Michigan 


Truck Chassis . . .« s+ > $36§ 
Open Cab... « © © « « os 
Closed Cab . os . . . *. 65 
Runabout—Pick-up Body . 366 
(with starter and demountabie rims} 
Express Body—Closed Cab 505 
Express Body ... + « 515 
{Canopy Top—Open Cab} 
Stake Body—Closed Cab . 51s 
Express Body ....+ -« 590 
{Side Screens—Closed Cab] 
Fordsen Tractor .... 49% 
. he . (Fenders $35 Extra) 
—— - ——— F. ©. B. Detroit 








FORD TRUCK DISPLAY WEEK JULY 13-18 INCLUSIVE 
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